CHAPTER I: THE TAIWAN STRAITS HEAT UP 


Prior to July 1958 the Taiwan Straits had gone through 
a period of relative quiet since the last Chinese Communist 
probe against the Offshore Islands in 1954-55.* Periodic 
artillery fire had been exchanged between the two sides 
but at very low levels and most of it consisted of shells 
packed with propaganda rather than high explosives. In 
addition, the two sides exchanged loud speaker broadcasts 
across the narrow straits between Quemoy and the mainland, 
a scant six miles. In July 1958 signs were detected of 
increased Chinese Communist activity in Fukien Province 
opposite Taiwan. Awareness of these actions by the Govern¬ 
ment of the Republic of China (GRC) led to increased acti¬ 
vity by the Nationalists. . The U. S. Government in turn 
took steps to meet the increased Chinese Communist activity. 
By early August some United States and GRC officials con¬ 
cluded that a new crisis was about to break in the Taiwan 

Straits. 


♦Classified material on the 1954-55 crisis was not 
examined. For a brief description of the events, see 
Richard P. Stebbins, The United States in World A ffairs 
Harper and Row for the Council on Foreign Relations xn New 
York, 1954, pp. 264-66; 1955, pp. 88-99. See also Tang Tsou 
The Em broilment Over Quemoy^ Mao, Chian g and Dulles, Unive 
•.ry of Utah, Institute of International Studies, 1959, pp. 
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THE MILITARY BALANCE 

Assessments of the military balance in the Taiwan 
Straits and the Far East and of the strategic balance be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union made by Ameri¬ 
can officials both before and after the crisis suggested 

V 

that the Chinese Communists had superiority in a clash 
limited to Chinese Nationalist and Chinese Communist forces 
only and aimed at an interdiction of or assault against 
Quemoy or Matsu. United States intervention would certainly 
assure the defense of Taiwan and would enable the holding 
of Quemoy against a blockade attempt and against an invasion 
but, in the view of most American officials, only, with the 
us e of nuclear weapon s. During the crisis there were quali¬ 
tative and quantitative improvements in both GRC and Ameri¬ 
can forces in the Taiwan Straits area but these augmenta- 
• tions did not change the basic assessment of relative strength 

Chinese Communist Forces 

In August 1958 the Chinese Communists were estimated 
to have approx ima tely 894,000 men under arms organized into 
twelve armies. Three of these armies of 46,000 men each 
were in Fukien Province opposite Taiwan, and 80,000 troops, 
including one artillery division and two anti-aircraft 
artillery divisions, were believed to bo wl thin _fi£tv — 





of the mainland coast three miles across the Straits from 
Quemoy. ^ 

A special national intelligence estimate (SNIE) in 
August 1958 estimated that Chinese Communist troop move¬ 
ments could take place rapidly and probably without detec¬ 
tion. It was estimated that the Chinese Communists would 
be able to obtain a three to one superiority for an amphi¬ 
bious assault and could be expected to mass approximately 
200,000 troops before attempting an attack on Quemoy. Such 
forces were estimated to be capable of successful assault 
operation provided the Chinese Communists also had air and 
naval superiority. It was estimated that by using all of 
their small landing craft capability, the Chinese Communists 
could lift three rifle divisions for assault on Taiwan. 

The Chinese Communist Air Force was estimated to have a 

good air defense and tactical support capability and a 
good early-warning system and could prevail over the Chinese 
Nationalist Air Force in any attempt to capture Taiwan. 2 
The estimated size of Chinese Communist air and naval forces 
as of August 1958 is.indicated in Table 1. 

For possible use in a blockade effort as well as sup¬ 
port of an invasion, the Chinese Communists had approxi¬ 
mately 393 artillery pieces in the Quemoy area, including 




thirty-six 150-:nm howitzers. The guns were in place around 
Amoy Harbor on the mainland, on Amoy, and on two small 
Chinese Communist controlled islands in an arc of 240 
degrees from Quemoy. Most of the gun positions were no t^ 
cove red in any way _but there was ample room to move and 
replace the batteries and each could be fired from several 
alternative positions. The artillery was reported to be 
able to hit all of the Quemoy Islands except for a small 
part of Big Quemoy. Though the Chinese Communists had 
begun to manufacture many kinds of artillery, it was esti¬ 
mated that production was still relatively low and that 
therefore most of the pieces in the Quemoy area had been 
made in the Soviet Union. The ammunition itself was manu¬ 
factured by the Chinese Communists. 3 The Chinese’Navy was 
believed to have extensive offensive and defensive mining 
capability, and the SNIE estimated that with some strength¬ 
ening of the deployment of units currently assigned to the 
fleet, the Chinese Communists could effectively interdict 

4 

supply landings to the Offshore Islands. 

Chinese Nationalist Forces 

The Chinese Nationalist Army in August 1958 consisted 
of approximately 450,000 men of whom 320,000 were of combat 
capability. Ap proximately one- third of these troops were _ 





. Table 1 

CHINESE COMMUNIST AIR AND NAVAL FORCES 


Chinese Communist Navy 

• * » ■' • 

Destroyers .y . 

Submarines ..* * * 

Escort Vessels.. • * • • 

Patrol Boats . . • • • • • • • * * 

Mine Sweepers.. 

Landing Craft.• * * * 

Other Surface Crafts. 

Total . ... . 


4 

16 

4 

249 

31 

53 

300 

657 


Chinese Communist Air Force 


Jet Fighters. . . .. 

Piston Fighters . • 

Jet Light Bombers . • • • • • • 
Piston Tactical Attack Aircraft 
Land-based ASW Planes . . • • • 

Piston Medium Bombers . 

Piston Transports . . . 

Other Jets. 

Other Piston Airplanes. 


1785 

275 

450 

505 

20 

20 

260 

225 

810 


Total 


. 4350 




SOURCE: Central Intelligence Agency :Memorandum, Memo 

randum to the Intelligence Advisory C°™^tee Subject 
Special National Intelligence Estimate 100-9-58 (Probable 
Developments in the Taiwan Straits Area ) 
nosed Annex "Chinese Communist and Chinese Nationalist 
Military”!trengths and Capabilities in the Taiwan Straits 
Area," August 22, 1958 (Secret). Later issued as part of 
Annei A to SNIE 100-9-58. 















on the Offshore Islands, with 86,000 troops on Quemoy and 


23,000 in the Matsu group. The break down of forces on 
the Quemoy Islands is indicated in Table 2. The troops on 
the Offshore Islands were believed to be equipped with 
approximately thirty days of supplies and forty days of 
ammunition. The Chinese Nationalists had 308 artillery 
pieces in place on Quemoy, though only 56- of these were 
considered capable of effective counter battery fire. 5 

The Chinese Nationalist Navy was estimated to be 
primarily defensive but capable of lifting one division to 
the Offshore Islands in order to bolster their defense. 

>It was believed unable to oppose successfully the Chinese 


Communist PT boat and submarine force, which could operate 
in the Taiwan Straits area. There was reported to be vir¬ 
tually a complete lack of coordination between the Navy and 
the Chinese Nationalist Air Force which, as indicated, was 
believed to be significantly inferior to the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Air Forces. The air force was reported to have a 
photo-reconnaissance capability within 750 miles of Taiwan 


and a limited night reconnaissance capability of up to 
1000 miles. Reconnaissance missio ns were regularly flow n 
over the mainland. Virtually all of the Chinese Nationalist 
military equipment was of American or \; r. and had been 







Table 2 


CHINESE NATIONALIST FORCE DEPLOYMENT ON QUEMOY ISLANDS 

(August 1958) 

Island Forces 


Big Quemoy 

74,100 

Little Quemoy 

10,450 

Ta-tan 

1,300 

Erh-tan 

250 


SOURCE: Central Intelligence Agency Memorandum, Memo¬ 

randum to the Intelligence Advisory CommitteeSubject 
Special National Intelligence Estimate 100-9-58 (Probable 
Developments in the Taiwan Straits Area ), Annex A, 
’•Chinese Communist and Chinese Nationalists Military ^ 
Strengths and Capabilities in the Taiwan Straits Area, 
August 22, 1958 (Secret). 



supplied under the American Military Assistance Program. 

The strength of the Chinese Nationalist Navy and Air Force 
is indicated in Table 3. 

Although the Chinese Communists were later to claim 
that the cause of the crisis was the build-up of Chinese 
Nationalist troops on Quemoy, there is nothing to suggest 
that this was in fact a very likely or very important part 
of the Chinese Communist motivation. Although a signifi¬ 
cant movement of troops prior to the crisis did take place 
between July 2 and July 13, 1958, when the 58th Chinese 
Nationalist Division replaced the 32nd Division on Quemoy,* 
the only major increase in forces on Quemoy had occurred 
in October 1956 when the garrison was increased from 79,000 
to 85,000 meru Very little military activity of consequence 
appears to have been carried out from the. Off shore Islands. 
There had been a few attempts at penetration from the 
islands but none had- been successful. No overflights were 
staged from the Islands and the blockade of Amoy Harbor 
had been lifted by the Chinese Nationalists in July of 
1957. Artillery fire from the Island was at a very low 
level and consisted mainly of .propaganda shells augmented 
by the use of loudspeakers. 7 The range of activity is 
indicated in Table 4, and the pattern of artillery five in^ 




Table 3 


CHINESE NATIONALIST AIR AND NAVAL FORCES 


Chinese Nationalist Navy 

L 

Destroyers. *+ 

Escorts.. 

Patrol Escorts ....•••• J 

Mine Sweepers.j* 

Miscellaneous.• • • 

Chinese Nationalist Air Force 

Jet Fighters.450 

Jet Bombers.1 

Piston Tactical Attack Planes. 9 

Land-based ASW Planes.10 

Piston Transports.143 

Other Jets.' * * ‘ ’ at 

Other Piston Planes.16' 

Total Planes. ... • * 826 


SOURCE: Central Intelligence Agency Memorandum Memo¬ 

randum to the Intelligence Advisory Committee^Subject 
Special National Intelligence Estimate 100-9-58 ( 'Probable 
Developments in the Taiwan Straits Area ), Annex A, 
"Chinese Communist and Chinese Nationalists „ 

Strengths and Capabilities in the Taiwan Straits Area, 

August 22, 1958 (Secret). 
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Table 4 

i * •_ 

CHINESE NATIONALIST ACTIVITY FROM THE OFFSHORE ISLANDS 

Prior to August 1958 
Activity Comments ^ 


Commando-type raids 


Infiltration 


Overflights 


During the preceding year the 
GRC probed the nearby mainland 
from both Quemoy and Matsu with 
small scout raiding operations 
•of extremely shallow penetration. 
The largest raid, which took 
place on October 2, 1957, in¬ 
volved a party of 28 men which 
withdrew almost immediately after 
drawing machine-gun fire. The 
GRC forces demonstrated an 
ability to land larger numbers 
of men on the mainland by hold¬ 
ing training exercis es under 
j Chinese Communist observation 
and ualhg~ clearly interceptabl e 
j communicatio ns. 

The Islands of Matsu were used 
' extensively by several GRC in¬ 
telligence groups to infiltrate 
agents to the mainland. In July 
1958, for example, the Ministry 
of National Defense (MND) put 
150 agents in from Matsu. Quemoy 
was used much less extensively 
for this purpose. Generally, 
the infiltration was not success¬ 
ful, the agents either immediately 
surrendering or being captured. 

No overflights were ever staged 
from the Offshore Islands. The 
small planes which landed at the 
single Quemoy airfield did some¬ 
times fly in close for obser¬ 
vation but never penetrated over 
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Table 4 — continued 


the mainland. There is no air¬ 
field on the Matsu Islands; 

Loud speaker propaganda The GRC operated four loud- 

.. speaker stations on Quemoy and 

one on Matsu. Wind prevented 
their use one-half of the year 
and limited their effectiveness 
for the rest of the year. Aver- 
.. age broadcasts of three or four 

hours were carried one or two 
days every week and consisted 
half of music and half of propa¬ 
ganda. The propaganda was aimed 
at countering the Chinese Com¬ 
munist propaganda directed at the 
Offshore Islands. It often 
appeared to be operating simply 
to keep the troops on Quemoy 
from hearing the Chinese Com¬ 
munist propaganda. 

Port blockade GRC artillery on Quemoy could 

interfere with foreign shipping 
entering the Amoy harbor but had 
not done so since July 1957. 

Any Chinese Communist merchant 
ships passing within range were 
fired upon. The guns on Matsu 
did not command the entrance to 
any important port. 

Artillery fire There was relatively less fire 

7 by the GRC in the year preceding 

August 1958 than in previous 
periods. The GRC did not fire 
at all from the Offshore Islands 
in August. During 1958, prior 
to the crisis, the GRC had fired 
3,174 rounds from Quemoy. Two 
thousand, of these were fired at 
the Ta-teng causeway and the 
... . rest were fired against the 
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Table 4 — continued * 


mainland. Two-thirds of the 
shells were propaganda rather 
„ \ than explosives (HE). (Table 

5 shows the pattern of fire 
during the first six months of 
' 1956-58.) 

Mining operations There was no mining around Quemoy 

or Matsu. The GRC had plans to 
lay defensive mines to the west 
and north of Quemoy, but this 
would have required United States 
concurrence because the Navy 
Military Advisory Assistance 
Group (MAAG) held the necessary 
explosive mechanisms. 

-— ■ O 

SOURCE: State Department Telegram from Taipei, No. 357, 

September 10, 1958 (Secret). 
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1st 6 Mos. 
>f Year 


Table 5 


ARTILLERY EXCHANGES BETWEEN THE OFFSHORE ISLANDS AND THE MAINLAND 


Total No. Exchanges Nationalist Communist 

Artillery Totaling Initiated Initiated 

Exchanges more than Exchanges Exchanges 

100 Rounds___ --- 


Days on 
which only 


Days on 
which only 


Nationalists Communists 


Fired 


Fired 


1956 


1957 


1958 255 7 

i ' . _ - - ' ' 

OIIRCE • Annendix to Enclosure B to Report by Joint Strategic Survey Council to JCS on 
iegotiations with Communist China (U), JCS 2118/118, September 18, 1958 (Confidential) 
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American Paci fic Military Forr.pg 

'ndicated above, in a Chinese Communist-Chinese 
Nationalise clash, the Chinese Communists were considered 
to have the capability both of establishing air and naval 
superiority in the Taiwan Straits and of capturing the 
Offshore Islands, provided they were willing to accept the 
Urge casualties that would be involved. The unknown, as 
far as the Chinese Communists and the Chinese Nationalists 
as well as the American military forces in the area were 
concerned, was what role American military forces would 

1,1 f3Ct b£ C ° Pla *- ' clear that if the total 

American military power i„ the area, including its atomic 
capability, were thro™ into the balan^^^IVe 

!j held ’ bUC the consen sus appeared to be that the United 
I States Simply did not have the conventional capability to 
hold Quemoy against a determined Chinese Conmunist attack. 

On August 23 there were 144 atomic capable aircraft 

and missiles in.positions which could support Taiwan. Six¬ 
teen of these were Naval aircraft aboard the U.S.S. Hancock . 
The Air Force capability was as follows: FlOO's, 87; B 57's, 

16i PM61 ' S ' 20: B47 ' s - a total of 128. The Johnson ’ 

Island B57 Squadron was on alert. 8 

United States conventional capability in the areas was 
as follows: The. Pacific Air Force, had the fn T ,ow<n.. „i,. 


O 







capable of non nuclear orations: 1 F-100 - 

Clark Air Force Base, 2 F-100 Squadrons at Kadena, 1 F-X 
Squadron at Chia-ti and 1 B57 Squadron at Naha. These unrts 
were reported to have POL, spare parts and high ex¬ 
plosive (HE) weapons which could he employed whiXe stxXX 

Kcrantial part of their general war capa- 

maintaining a substantial par 

bility. in addition, the Pacific Fleet was reported to 
h ave four aircraft carriers with sufficient munition for 
80 ,000 rounds per day for sixty days. The Chinese National¬ 
ists operating in conjunction with American forces were re¬ 
ported to be capable of 650 sorties per day, delivering 

1 300 bombs for only fifteen days. 9 
* - , j; crisis the Taiwan 

At the time of the outbreak of the errs 

■ Defense Command (TDC) had authorization from the Commander 

in Chief, Pacific (CINCPAC) to plan with the GRC to defend 

States participation in the defense of Quemoy and 

i£ and when this might be ordered by higher U. S. authorrty 


rhe Straf gfl'ie Balance 

in the summer of 1958 American strategic nuclear 
superiority over the Soviet Union was very great, possibly 
Is great <.-it Wd ever be in the postwar period. Thrs 

recogn ized by top American 
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officials. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, in a 
background press conference on September 17, pointed out 
to a reporter that by military estimate the United States 
was relatively stronger than the Soviet Union than it had 
been in the recent past and than it was likely to be in 
the future. He noted that the Soviets had tried to jump 
the gap between the heavy bomber and the missile period 


L 


and that at that time they had neither many heavy bombers 


nor-any missiles in production or in place. He declared: 

The fact of the matter is the military 
estimate of the situation is that we 
are relatively stronger today than the 
Soviet Union than we have been perhaps 
in recent years and that we may be in 
the future. Because, they have apparently 
tried to j umpthe Cgafr > be tween the heavy 
bomber period and the missile period, \ 
they do not have many heavy bombers and 
they do not have missiles in actual 
! production and in place. So that actually 
1 I think the military situation is quite 
| favorable in that respect at the moment. 

This view was shared by other top officials.^ The Soviet 
leadership was also undoubtedly aware of its great strategic 
inferiority at the time, though it is by no means clea r^ 
to what extent they had given the Chinese Communist leader¬ 
ship an accurate picture of the si tuation . The Soviets, 
according to Air Force Intelligence (AFCIN) estimates, had 
no surface-to-surface long-range missile capability 


O 


O 




in the 


O 



summer of 1958. Their bomber capability is shown in 
Table 7. 


CHINESE COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES 

The first sign of possible renewed Chinese Communist 

, activity in the Taiwan Straits came on June 30 when the 

Chinese Communists issued a statement on the Sino-American 

ambassadorial talks. This statement noted that the talks 

had been in recess since December 1957 when the United 

States had proposed reducing them to the level below that 

of the ambassadorial rank at which they had previously ' 

been held. 12 After reviewing the events leading up to 

the adjournment of the talks, the statement concluded: 

The Chinese Government hereby declares 
once again that it can neither agree 
to the unilateral changing of the level 
or the Sino-American ambassadorial talks 
nor can it agree to the continued sus¬ 
pension of the talks on any administra¬ 
tive pretext. The Chinese Government 
demands that the United States Govern¬ 
ment designate a representative of am¬ 
bassadorial rank and resume the .talks 
within fifteen days counting from to- 
day; otherwise, the Chinese Government 
cannot but consider that the United 
States has decided to break off the 
Sino-American ambassadorial talks.13 

• It is not clear whether the Chinese Communist leader¬ 
ship, when it issued this statement on June 30, had already 
decided to laun ch a heavy artillery barrage against Quemoy. 
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Tab le 6 

AMERICAN STRATEGIC NUCLEAR FORCES 
Summer 1958 


Ready Strategic Bombers 

B-36. .. 45 


B-52.. 294 

B-47. . . .. 1,052 

Total. . . 1,391 

* • 

Ready Tactical Bombers 

• •B-57. ..... . 78 

B-66. . 44 

Total. . . 122 

Ready Air Refueling Capability 

KC-97 . 646 

KC-135.. 106 

Total. . . 752 


SOURCE: U. S. Air Force, Statistical Dige st Fiscal Year 
1959 (14th edition), prepared by Directorate of Statistical 
Services, Comptroller of the Air Force. 
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Table 7 

SOVIET BOMBER CAPABILITY 
Summer 1958 


Bulls (piston engine B-29 copy) . . . . 

Badgers (medium range).. . 

Bears (intercontinental turboprop). . . 
Bison (intercontinental jets) . . . . . 

Total . 


445 

920 

.68 

85 



1,518 


SOURCE: AFCIN estimates. 
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as they did on August 23. The Chinese had probably decided 
to activate the airfields opposite Taiwan, and they might 
have felt that the resumption of the Sino-American talks 
would make it less likely that the United States would 
sanction GRC bombing of the bases. Peking was concerned, 
however, by the increasing tendency towards a tacit adop¬ 
tion of a two-China policy by the American Government and 

j 

by other nations. 

During the first weeks of July there was no percep¬ 
tible increase in military activity. Chinese Communist 
artillery fire against the Offshore Islands continued at 
the normal level; For example, in the period July 9 to 


July 16 the Chinese fired 91 propaganda rounds and 108 
high explosive rounds against the Offshore Islands. 

On July 14 the Iraqi coup took place with a sudden¬ 
ness that certainly surprised the Chinese Communist leader 


ship as much as it did the West. On July 17 the Peop l e ^ 
Daily announced r ecognitionJ >y_ the People*s Republic o f 
China of the new Iraqi regime.* The People's Daily of the 


*1 am greatly indebted to Professor Tang Tsou of the 
University of Chicago for the references to Chinese language 
materia^drawn from his own research on Communist China and 
the Offshore Islands. I have also benefitted greatly fr ° 
several conversations with Professor Tsou about Chinese Com¬ 
munist strategy during the 1958 crisis. 





5 




o 
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17th also announced the opening of a "Get Out of the 
Middle East" campaign and the beginning of a series of 
1 rallies on this behalf. 15 On the following day, the 
People’s Daily began to link the ’’Get Out of the Middle 
East" campaign with a "Liberate Taiwan" campaign. How¬ 
ever, the "Get Out of the Middle East" theme continued to 
get major attention. On July 17 a rally was held in Peking 
protesting U. S. intervention in Lebanon. The major address 
was given by Peng Chen, a member of the Political Bureau of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party and Mayor of 
Peking. In this speech Peng declared: 

[The Chinese People] have proved to 
the whole world that the U. S. im- 
" * perialists...are not be be feared. 

They are only a "paper tiger," out- 
wardly strong but internally weak. 

It is entirely possible to defeat 
their aggression and provocation. 

In our war of liberation the U. S. 
also dispatched many troops to China to 
carry out armed threats. But confronted 
with the united and powerful Chinese . 
people who persisted in fighting, the 
U. S. forces ended up by sneaking out 
of the Chinese mainland....At present 
the U. S. imperialists still occupy 
by force our territory of Taiwan. We • 

Chinese people are determined to liber¬ 
ate Taiwan and have full confidence that 
we will achieve this. The U. S. forces 
must get out of the territory of Taiwan! 

We firmly believe that the people with 
justice on their side will triumph in 
the end with the east wind prevailing 


over the west wind, the imperialists 
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are all the more definitely doomed 
to failure.^ 

There was no mention in this period in the Chinese Communist 
press of the effort which Chinese Communist leadership was 
then making to get the Soviet U nion to send troo ps to the • 

Middle East. 3 - 7 

On July 25 the People's Daily provided its readers 
with the first hint of an impending crisis by reporting 
that President of the Republic of China Chiang Kai-shek 
on July 17 had cancelled all military leaves on Taiwan.* 

The article also reported that American planes had intruded 
over the mainland and dropped propaganda leaflets and that 
there were a number of military meetings going on in Tai¬ 
wan. 3 -^ 

\ 

On July 76-the People's Daily announced that a major 
Lmilitary conference had been held in China between May 27 
and July 22 with more than one thousand senior officials 
in attendance. It reported that Chairman of the People's 
Republic of China Mao Tse-tung and other leaders had spoken 
The article gave no indication as to what had been consi¬ 
dered. It is still not known what was discussed at this 
meeting. If a military movement against the Offshore Is¬ 
lands was discussed, it would suggest that the move that 
_^Leaves were jn fact cancell^d_pn JTaiwan. -- 
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did come had' in fact been planned prior to the Iraqi coup 
and was thus not triggered by it. On the other hand, 
there are at least two other subjects that might have been 
and were almost certainly discussed at this meeting, possi¬ 
bly to the exclusion of any discussion of the impending 
Offshore Island operation. August was to see the announce¬ 
ment by the Chinese Communist Government of the campaign 
to put every Chinese into th e mi litia, and it is likely 

20 

that this was discussed in great detail at the meeting. 

In addition, ever since the launching of t he Sov iet S put- 
nik and the announcement by the Soviets of an ability to 
develop an intercontinental missile capability in late 1957 
the Chinese had been arguing that the East Wind prevailed 
over the West Wind and hence it should be possible to take 
more vigorous action, including military action, to expand 
Communist influence throughout the world.^1 It is almost 
certain that the implications of these two subjects for 
the future orientation of the Chinese Communist Army were 
discussed. It seems difficult to believe that in this con¬ 
text there would be no consideration of the possibility of 
a move against the Offshore Islands. Most likely it was 
at this conference that the decision was ratified to take 
i ;. .mtage uf Lhc changing balance of world forces by making 
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some kind of move toward the liquidation of the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime. 

On.July 26 the Chinese Communists concluded a follow¬ 
up to the larger military conference with a meeting of re¬ 
presentatives of the East Sea Fleet. The meeting honored 
a naval officer who. had sunk a Chinese Nationalist destroyer 
in 1954, and.various suggestions were made as to how to 
liberate Taiwan.^ \ 

On July 29 the first military engagement of the crisis 
took place in the form of an air battle over the Taiwan 
^Straits. Four GRC F-84 jets on a rout ine patrol mission 
in the vicinity of the Chinese Communist port of Swatow 
were attacked by four -Chinese Communist MIG-17's. Two of 
the F-84*s, which were on a photo-reconnaissance mission, 
were shot down by the Chinese Communist planes.^3 

The Khrushchev Visit to Peking 

On July 31 Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev arrived 
unannounced in Peking. There was no mention of Khrushchev's 
visit to Peking in the Chinese Communist press until a com¬ 
munique was issued on August 3 at the conclusion of his 
visit. 

1 By the time Khrushchev arrived on the 31st, the "Get 
Out of the Middle East" campaign had reached the provinces 



far beyond Peking, indicating that it was nearing its end. 
On the day of Khrushchev's arrival^a major speech was made 
by the Mayor of Peking and reported prominently in the 
People's Daily . The speech included both the Middle Eas t 

and the Liberation of Taiwan themes.^ On August 1, the 

\ 

rallies honoring the People's Liberation Army (PLA) anni¬ 
versary, put the "Liberation of Taiwan" theme ahead of the 
Middle East campaign, and rallies of this kind were held 

25 

throughout the country including Manchuria and Shanghai. 

On August 4, the People's Daily published the communique 
of the Khrushchev-Mao talks. The communique was notable 
mainly for its failure to mention Taiwan and for its lack 
of substantive content. On the same day the People's Daily 
reported that rallies were being held throughout the coun- 
try supporting the communique. 

There is still no reliable information as to what took 
place at meetings between Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung. 
Speculation at the time centered on the possibility that 
. the meeting had been called at the urging of the Chinese 
Communists in face of the proposal by Khrushchev that the 
Security Council meet to discuss the Middle East crisis. 
However, the crisis in the Middle East had abated by then 
.n.»’ it seems unlikely that the meeting was largely devoted 
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to this question. Insofar as the Middle East situation 
was raised, Mao might well have accused Khrushchev of not 
taking a strong enough stand against the United States. 

[ Mao undoubtedly argued that with the changing balance of 

] • _ 

. j • • ’ 

forces in the world, the Sino-Soviet bloc should take more 
j vigorous stands in thwarting imperialism in various areas 
I of the world. 

It must have been clear to Khrushchev by that time, 

i ‘ 

even if he had not been informed by the Chinese Communists, 
that they were planning some kind of military operations 
vis-vis the Chinese Nationalist regime. It seems likely, 
particularly because the defense ministers of both countries 
were present, that the impending Chinese Communist move was 
discussed by Mao and Khrushchev at their meeting. Whether 

( or not Khrushchev and Mao agreed on the desirability of a 

Chinese probe against the Offshore Islands remains a matter 

of speculation and controversy.* Mao probably explained 

to Khrushchev, perhaps in some detail, the proposed Chinese 

« 

Communist strategy' in relation to the Offshore Islands and 
requested the kind of Soviet support which he felt would 
improve the chances of success for the Chinese military 

*The more general issue of the extent of Sino-Soviet 
cooperation and disagreement during the Quemoy Crisis is 
discussed below. 
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move. In view of Khrushchev's unwillingness to take__any 
action in the Middle East while at the same time he was 
agreeing that there had been at least some change in the 
international balance of power it is extremely unlikely 
that he would have vigorously opposed the Chinese plan to 
probe the American position in the Taiwan Straits. Khrush¬ 
chev may well have cautioned that the Soviet Union was not 
in a position to support any offensive operations by the 
Chinese Communists, but it is also doubtful whether Mao 
^would have requested such aid. The major issue discussed 
between the two Communist leaders would appear to be the 
timing and nature of a statement by Khrushchev or the 
Soviet Government in support of the Chinese Communists and 

f • ' ■ . 

aimed at deterring an American attack on China. Whether 

. 

Mao asked for but did not receive a promise by Khrushchev 
/ to issue that statement prior to or during the opening days 
of the Chinese probe is not clear, but it does seem likely 
/ that there were at least tentative arrangements for the 
statement in the form of a letter to Eisenhower which 
Khrushchev did issue on September 7. 

In the period prior to August 23 the Soviets made 
only a few references to the Taiwan Straits. On August 7 
Soviet newspaper Sovetsky Plot reported that the United 



States and the Chinese Nationalists on Taiwan were planning 
to invade the Chinese mainland and that American forces in 
the Pacific were being alerted for the operation. \ 

A week later, in a move the meaning and intention of 
which is still not clear, American Ambassador to Moscow 
Llewellyn Thompson was told by a Soviet official that the 
United States and the Soviet Union must tackle'and resolve 
the Taiwan problem sooner or later because the present situ¬ 
ation could not go on indefinitely. The Soviets, he was 
told, understood American policy and thought there was a 
real chance of working out a solution. Thompson's comment 
on the exchange was that in view of Khrushchev's recent 
visit to Peking this probably represented more than a casual 
remark, though he was not able to indicate what its signi* 
ficance might be. 27 At the same time, there were reports 
circulated in East Europe, apparently inspired by the Chinese 
'that the Soviets had promised to give nuclear weapons to 
the Chinese. 2 ® 

On August 19, the. Soviets gave the Chinese their first 
and apparently only indication of public support prior to 
August 23. In a Soviet commentary, broadcast only in Man¬ 
darin, the Chinese were assured that they were not isolated 
because the "USSR and the socialist countries stand side 



by side with People's China." The broadcast warned Washing¬ 
ton against undertaking risks. 29 

. Chinese Communist military and political activity con¬ 
tinued at a high level following the Khrushchev-Mao meeting.’ 
On August 2 the Chinese Communist occup ation of an airfield 
opposite Taiwan was confirmed, when aerial photographs 
thirty-six MIG aircraft on an airfield in Swatow. Confir- 

9 

mation of Chinese occupation of a second field came on 
August 5, of a third on August 13 and a fourth on August 
18.3® By August 22 there were reported to be 173 aircraft 
on these fields.31 The first overflights of the Offshore 
Islands since 1955 were reported in the first week of 
August. 

On August 7 a second air battle took place when a 
Chinese Nationalist air-reconnaissance mission encountered 
Communist MIGs' from the newly activated airfields. The 
encounter was reported by both the Chinese Communists and 
the Nationalists. The Communists claimed that the battle 
took place over Fukien Province and the Nationalists reported 
that it took place over the Taiwan Straits. The precise 
location of the planes during their encounter is impossible 
to determine. This was a Chinese Nationalist reconnaissance 
'W'-atier. over the mainland, which was intercepted by the 






Chinese Communists with planes from their newly activated 
airfields. The GRC reported that there were no losses on 
either side, but the Chinese Communists claimed thAt one 
GRC plane had been downed. The GRC Defense Ministry an¬ 
nounced that there were now Chinese Communist MIG-17's at 
four airfields opposite Taiwan and warned the people of 
Taiwan to prepare for Chinese Communist air strikes.32 
During the following week a number of air battles took 
place both over the Taiwan Straits and over the mainland 
area directly opposite Taiwan. The last air battle prior 
to the outbreak of heavy artillery firing occurred on 
August 14, when in a major air engagement near FoochOw, 
two Communist jets and one GRC jet fighter were destroyed. 33 
The last shelling of Quemoy prior to the period of heavy 
firing took place on August 18, when approximately 100 
rounds were fired. 3 -^ 

On August 9, 12, and August.18 the Chinese Communists 
also engaged in- overflights of Quemoy.On the 8th, 4 
MiG's circled over Matsu^ and on the 16th there was a 
Chinese Communist overflight of Matsu by thirty-four air¬ 
craft. 37 

On August 13 the People's Daily reported that a demon¬ 
stration had been held in Amoy against the United States 
and Chiang Kai-shek because they were creating a tense 





situation in the Taiwan Straits by their military build-up. 
The major theme of the demonstration was the "Support the 
Liberation of Taiwan" campaign, although mention was still 
made of the Middle East situation. 

In the week preceding the outbreak of intensive artil¬ 
lery fire there were no reported air engagements between 
the Nationalists and the Communists, or any shelling of the 
Offshore Islands or overflights of Quemoy and Matsu by the 
Chinese Communists. It was reported later in the People^ 
Daily that during the period August 17 through August 30- 
(which included the first week of the shelling) an enlarged 
conference of the Chinese Communist Politburo was being 

held which discussed the formation of th e commun es and to 

38 

a lesser extent the creation of t he mili tia. 

The absence of military activity in the week preceding 
August 23 was matched by a reduction, if not elimination, 
of discussion of the liberation of Taiwan in the main 

Chinese Communist news media. It was mainly in broadcasts 

\ 

to foreign countries that the "Liberate Taiwan" theme was 
pursued. Thus, for example, in a broadcast in Spanish from 
Peking on August 19, it was reported that the people of 
China were determined "to expel th e Yankee inv aders from 
Taiwan, and to unify all Chinese territory. They have 



enough strength to do it." The Liberation Army Daily of 
August 21 in commenting on the arrival of an American War¬ 
ship in Singapore noted that this act was "closely related 
to the recent U. S. moves to create tension in the Taiwan 

area." The article declared that the United States had 

\ 

recently moved new weapons into Taiwan and stressed that 
"the Chinese People's Liberation Army has the great and 
glorious task of liberating Taiwan, defending China, and 
safeguarding world peace." 

There was thus a week of relative calm before the 

4 . • 

crisis, was to break out into active military action against 
the Quemoy Islands. This was also a period in which, as 
we shall see, the Chinese Nationalists, American officials 
in the field, and at least the lower levels of policy¬ 
making in Washington were becoming more and more convinced 
that a renewed campaign against the Offshore Islands was 
about to take place. 

THE CHINESE NATIONALISTS ANTICIPATE A CRISIS . 

Ever since they had used Quemoy as a staging base for 
their retreat to Taiwan and had beaten back a Chinese Com¬ 
munist attempt to capture Quemoy in 1949,. the islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu had become more and more important to the 
Chinese Nationalists as a symbol of their de terming trior, to 



return to the mainland. In 1954 when the Chinese National¬ 
ists, under U. S. pressure, agreed to abandon the Tachens, 
they heavily refortified the islands of Quemoy and Matsu 
and apparently were convinced that the United States Govern¬ 
ment had committed itself to the defense of the Offshore 
Islands now under, the control of the Chinese Nationalists. 

As a result of increased Chinese Communist military 
activity opposite Taiwan during July (discussed above), 
the Chinese Nationalists began to fear a possible military 
move in the Taiwan Straits.* On July 17 Nationalist Pre¬ 
mier Chen Cheng told a group of GRC legislators that the 
Nationalists were prepared to meet any contingency in Tai¬ 
wan which might stem from the Middle East .crisis. He 
stated that there was a real possibility of a military move 
by the Chinese Communists.^ On July 30, GRC officials 
expressed their concern to American Embassy and military 

/ A 

officials that a crisis was developing in the Straits. 

On August 3, a GRC Defense Ministry spokesman publicly 
stated that the Soviet Union w ould’ force the Chinese Com¬ 
munists to start a war in Taiwan while attention continued 

*During July and August the GRC continued to fly its 
routine reconnaissance missions over the coastal areas of 
mainland China opposite Taiwan. For example, in the period 
‘. «: July 16 to 22, ten such missions were flown with no 



to be focused on the Middle East. He said that the most 
likely form of military action was an invasion of Matsu 
. and Quemoy. ^ 

GRC President Chiang Kai-shek on August 4 called in 
American Ambassador to the Republic of China Everett F. 
Drumright and Admiral Roland N. Smoot, who was head of 
the recently created Taiwan Defense Command (TDC), for the 
first of what was to become a series of meetings concerning 
the crisis in the Taiwan Straits. At this meeting Chiang 
stated that the Khrushchev-Mao talks, which had just been 
■ concluded, were the most important event in the Far East 
in the past ten years, and he predicted that the Chinese 
! Consnunists might now take military action against Taiwan. 

He told the American representatives that the Chinese 
Communists were transferring large contingents of their 

.Air Force to South China and stressed that their military 

v 

action would probably not be limited to the Offshore Islands 
Chiang's interpretation was that the Soviet Union was try¬ 
ing to get the Chinese Communists to make a diversionary 
move and that the Chinese would be ready to make one. He 

• on 

military activity reported. The GRC averaged 235 over¬ 
flights per month for visual and photo-reconnaissance as 
well as air defense. Some of the flights penetrated as far 
as 2300.miles.40 • . 
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asserted that the Chinese might use nuclear weapon s and 

missiles in a surprise attack on Taiwan since they feared 
the ex istenc e of Taiwan more than U. S. retaliation. 

Chiang assured Drumright and Smoot that the GRC would 
observe its treaty agreements with the United States which 
put certain restraints on its action. Under the arrange¬ 
ments which had developed, the GRC was committed to ob¬ 
tain U. S. approval for major alterations in the tempo 
or pattern of its operations against the mainland or for 
various "offensive” actions, including bombing the main¬ 
land. In early 1958 the TDC had passed to the GRC a state- 
• • 

ment codifying the existing agreements which are summarized 

in Table 8.^ Chiang asked what the United States would 

\ 

do if the Communists hit Taiwan with n uclear-armed missi les, 

and indicated that he felt that the GRC should now be told 

of the likely Am erican response . He also requested that 

Sidewinder missiles be sent immediately for use by the 

Chinese Nationalist Air Force, and that delivery of F-86*s 

• * • 

be expedited. He proposed that one group, of American F-100' 
be stationed on Taiwan and that a show of force be made 
by the Seventh Fleet.^ 


Beginning the next day GRC officials sought to get 
• *’ African Government of issue a public statement that 
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Table 8 

U.S.-GRC DEFENSE ARRANGEMENTS 

a. U. S, recognizes GRC's inherent right of 
. self defense. 

b. U. S. will make no commitment to counter 
the Chinese Communist Military operations 
resulting from GRC offensives undertaken 
without U. S. concurrence. 

c. It is important to est ablish the onus 

. for military action in the Offshore Island 
area on the Chinese Communists. 

d. Offensive actions against Communist China 
which radically alter the pattern or tempo 
of current operations are to be avoided. 

e. The following types of operations require 
no U. S. endorsement: 

1. Ground, naval or air action in defense 
of GRC territory, not including attacks 
against the mainland. 

2. Attacks against Communist Chinese 
targets in vicinity of Quemoy and 
Matsu provided they are prompt and 
clear retaliation against Chinese 





Table 8 -- continued 

Communist attack and against signi¬ 
ficant military targets. 

3. Small-scale intelligence raids and 
naval cover for withdrawal. 

4. Air-to-air action consistent with 
other operations. 

5. • Naval and air action against military 

shipping constituting an immediate 
threat to GRC territory. 

6. Counter battery action against 
Chinese Communist units which fire 
on GRC positions. 

7. Naval reconnaissance and patrol. 

8. Air.reconnaissance operations. 

The following actions require U. S. endorse¬ 
ments: 

1. Combat raids against the mainland. 

2. Reconnaissance operations larger than 
company size. 

3. Sea mining. 

4. Raids on mainland harbors. 

vJ 



continued 


.Table 8 — 


5. Naval gunfire against the mainland 
except as noted above.- 
6.. Air attacks against any targets on 
the mainland or ships alongside 
.mainland wharves. 


SOURCE: . Memorandum from Commander in Chief. Pacific 
-(Signed;-Felix.JEL,.. Stump)., To: COMTAIWANDEFCON (U. S.)» 
Subject: "Responsibility for-planning; combat training, 
and policy advice to the government of the Republic of” 
China,"'CINCPAC 5, SER. 000111, January 10, 1958, attached 
to Memorandum From: Chiefs of Naval Operations, To: The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Subject: "Chinese .Nationalist 
Military Operations requiring and those not requiring 
U.' S. endorsement (C)," SER. 0002222 T61, August 23, 

•1958' [a note-was attached to’the document indicating that 
the'CINCPAC letter from Stump- to'the TDC constituted'a 
consolidation of directors- previously issued to the TDC] 
(Top Secret). 






it would defend Quemoy. This effort was continued up to 
and beyond the outbreak of the crisis and led to the Dulles- 
Morgan exchange of letters* and later to the Dulles Newport 
statement.** Suspecting that they might be turned down on 
their request, the Nationalists made their first move un¬ 
officially and through military channels. The Chinese 
Nationalist Defense Minister, Yu Ta-wei, approached Admiral 
Smoot on August 5 to request that U. S. President Dwight 
Eisenhower issue a public statement that an attack on Que¬ 
moy or Matsu was a threat to Taiwan. Smoot informed Yu 

that as a political matter the request should go through 
• • 

the American Ambassador, who had not yet been approached. 

On August 7, apparently after taking Smoot's comments and 

\ 

other informal soundings to mean that the United States was 
not prepared to issue such a statement, the GRC Foreign 
Minister, George K. C. Yeh, formally approached Ambassador 
Drumright and told him that an American statement generally 
worded to the effect that "a Communist attack on the Off- 
shore Islands would be disturbing to the peace of Asia" 
would be in order and would be highly useful .^ 

*See below, pp. 

**See below, pp. 229-236. 



On August 6 the GRC proclaimed a state of emergency 
on Taiwan, the Pescadores, and the Offshore Islands. Leave 
in the Civil Air Defense and police units in Taiwan had 
been cancelled. Non-combat visitors were ordered evacuated 
from the. Offshore Islands and an air-raid alert was held 
on Matsu. 47 On the next day the GRC doubled combat air ' 
patrols and put its entire.Navy on two-hour notice. 4 ® 

On August 12 a Central Intelligence Agency report, 

based on information from officials on Quemoy as well as 

Taiwan, indicated that the GRC expected a s queeze on the 

Offshore Islands and had made a strong private bid for a 
• • 

public U. S. declaration of support. GRC officials were 
reported to believe that the United States would be drawn 
into the defense of the Islands in the end and thaf a 
public declaration was most likely to prevent an attack.^ 
Another effort to obtain a U. S. statement of support was 
made on the following day when the GRC Minister of National 
Defense told Admiral Smoot that he expected the Chinese 
Communists to continue their actions following the acti¬ 
vation of the airfields in the following phases: (1) win¬ 
ning air control, (2) bombing GRC supply vessels, (3) 
assault on the weakest Offshore Islands, and (4) an attack 
on all the Offshore Islands. Yu concluded hie analysis by 





asking for a public statement that the United States would 
defend the Islands. His request was reported by Smoot to 
Drumright, who reported the incident to Washington. 

On August 14 Minister of Defense Yu stated publicly 
that the GRC would not be provocative and would exercise 
restraint but was determined to "fight like hell if it 
were attacked.51 On the same day, a New York Times report 
from Taiwan indicated that the GRC Ministry of Defense 
was determined to continue its reconnaissance flights over 
the mainland and that it expected an attack since the pre¬ 
sent tactics wet® similar to those used in January 1955 

52 

when the GRC evaculated the Tachens Islands. 

On the 15th, in a continuation of their efforts to 
sound out the United States on its attitude towards an 
attack on the.Offshore Islands, the GRC Minister of National 
Defense, in a letter to Admiral Smoot, formally requested 
U. S. advance concurrence for GRC bombing of coastal air- 
fields if the Chinese Communists bombed the Offshore Islands. 
The permission was refused.On August 19 reports were 
released in Taipei by the Nationalists that U. S. and GRC 
officials were having informal discussions on a declaration 
to defend the Offshore Islands. 5 ^ 





While carrying on their campaign to get the United 
States to make a show of strength in the area and to make 
a public statement that it would defend the Offshore Is¬ 
lands, the Chinese Nationalists continued to make their 
own military preparations for the oncoming crisis. By 
the 17th of August they had completed the evacuation of 
dependents from Quemoy. 55 Prior to the 19th GRC intelligence 
officials had become convinced that an attack on one of 
the smaller- Offshore Islands would be made within four to 
six weeks. 4 If successful, it was believed .this would be 
continued until all the Islands were seized. 56 On the 20th, 
in an effort to boost morale, Chiang Kai-shek visited Que- 
moy by destroyer. 5 ^ 

GRC Army Intelligence gave Chiang his last briefing 

prior to the outbreak of artillery fire on August 22. It 

was thought that the Chinese Communists were most likely 

« 

to attack Matsu, for the following reasons: (a) the Chinese 
Communists had numerical superiority in the Matsu area but 
not in the Quemoy area; (b) the Chinese Communists had a 
slightly better air capability over Matsu; (c) the Chinese 
Communists would have to bring naval units south from 
Shanghai to support an assault. There was less risk in 
going into Matsu than in trying to circumvent Matsu and 
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going on to Quemoy. The waters near Matsu were deep enough 
for the use of these boats. 

The briefing indicated that the situation could change 
if the Chinese Communists moved troops south opposite Que¬ 
moy, which they had not yet done, but noted that air super¬ 
iority in the end would be decisive. The briefers also 
noted that if the Chinese Communists did not attack Matsu, 
they might take either Ehr-tan or Ta-tan, in the Quemoy 
group, which could be successfully attacked at any time 
and which once captured would be almost impossible to re¬ 
take. 58 

The Chinese Nationalists were thus maneuvering into 
position where they were ready, and in fact apparently 
eager, for the Chinese Communists to begin military acti¬ 
vity against the Offshore Islands. They had made an 
effort so far unsuccessful, to get the United States to 
commit itself to defending the Offshore Islands or to get 
permission to bomb the mainland if the Offshore Islands 
were attacked. 

; On the other hand, the Nationalists had accommodated 
with what an American intelligence source on Taiwan des¬ 
cribed as “surprising grace"' to the loss of their ability 
to penetrate the mainland air. Except for reconnaissance 
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i , 

along the coast, the GRC was at the time of the 
outbreak of the crisis flying defensively only. Chinese 
Communist aircraft were regularly overflying the Offshore 
Islands, buzzing.Matsu once, but had not engaged in straf- 
ing or bombing. An American intelligence observer on Tai¬ 
wan reported that the GRC was showing discipline and re¬ 
straint. 59 

U. S. REACTION TO THE IMPENDING CRISIS 

While the United States was to refuse until the eve 
of the crisis to issue a public statement implying that it 
would defend Quemoy, it began in early August to take a 
number of.steps both at the request of the Chinese National¬ 
ists and on its own initiative to bolster the Nationalists' 
military capability and to try to convey to the Chinese 
Communists the general American commitment to the National¬ 
ists. These actions were taken in light of American policy 

• ft 

and planning in relation to Taiwan and the Offshore Islands. 
Security Council Planning 

The last formal action of the American government at 
the highest levels.on policy toward Taiwan and the Offshore 
Islands prior to the 1958 crisis had been taken by the 
National Security Council (NSC) on October 4, 1957, when 
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it had approved NSC 5723. In this paper NSC had inter alia 

stated the American intention to: 

seek to preserve, through the United 
Nations ■'actions if appropriate, the 
status quo of the GRC-held off-shore 
islands. Provide to the GRC forces, 
military equipment and training to 
assist them to defend such off-shore 
islands, using Taiwan as a base. 

U. S. forces will be used to assist 
the Chinese Nationalists to defend 
GRC-held off-shore islands from 
Chinese Communist attack whenever 
the President judges such action to 
be required or appropriate in assuring - 
the defense of Taiwan and the Penghus.60 

The President's authority to defend the Offshore Islands 
was seen, as deriving from the Congressional Formosa Reso¬ 
lution passed during the previous crisis of 1955. The 
Resolution read in part as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 
that the President of the United States 
be and he hereby is authorized to employ 
the Armed Forces of the United States as 
he deems necessary for the specific pur¬ 
pose of securing and protecting Formosa 
and the Pescadores against armed attack, 
this authority to include the securing 
and protection of such related positions 
and territories of that area now in friendly 
hands and the taking of such other measures 
as he judges to be requ ired or appro priate * 
in ass uring the, d efense of Formosa and 
the Pescadores.61 [Italics added.] 

On April 23, 1958, the Operations Coordinating Board 
nf the National Security Council approved a report. 
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which summarized che progress which had been made in im¬ 
plementing NSC 5723. The report noted that satisfactory 
progress was being made on all of the objectives stated 
in the NSC paper concerning the Republic of China and 
clarified the responsibility of the various services and 
agencies for implementing the policies concerned.^ It 
predicted that for the immediate future the Chinese Com¬ 
munists would probably refrain from resorting to force 
but noted that the possibility remained that they might 
choose to apply various types of pressure against the Off¬ 
shore Islands. The OCB report did indicate that the Chinese 
Communists had become increasingly active in intercepting 
GRC overflights and that this was likely to continue. 

On May 29 the National Security Council, in its last 
discussion of the Offshore Island situation prior to the 
signs of an impending crisis, simply "noted" the report of 
its Operations Coordinating Board, which did not recommend 
a review of policy towards Taiwan at that time. 

National Intelligence Estimates 

The Intelligence community on May 13, 1958, produced 
its annual "National Intelligence Estimate (NIE) on Com¬ 
munist China." A main element of the estimate was the 
prediction that events in Communist China would probably 




continue to follow the same pattern as over the preceding 
few years. The estimate reflected the universal belief 
in Washington at the time that there was no Sino-Soviet 
conflict. It noted, for example, that ’’although there 
will almost certainly be some frictions, these are unlikely 
to impair Sino-Soviet cooperation during the period of this 
estimate."63 

The estimate did state, however, that there was some 
possibility of Sino-Soviet disagreement, in particular over 


areas where there was a great disparity of interest, such 
as in the Taiwan Straits, or where the parties differed 
over^ the risk involved in undertaking a specific action. 
In regard to specific Chinese Communist policy towards 
Taiwan and the Offshore Islands, the NIE said: 


Peiping is probably concerned that, 
I as an unwanted by-product of peaceful 
coexistence, there is a growing accep¬ 
tance of a ” two-Chin as” concept. The 
Chinese Communists will continue their 
.effort to disabuse the world, and espe¬ 
cially other Asian leaders, of any idea 
that Communist China will renounce its 
intention to gain control of Taiwan. 

They will almo st certainly not resort 
to military action to seize Taiwan, so 
long as this would involve risk of war 
with the United States. They will al¬ 
most certainly continue their present 
efforts to undermine Nationalist will 
and to discredit the Republic of China 
abroad. The possibility cannot be 
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excluded that the Chinese Communists will 
I adopt a more aggressive policy toward 
j the Offshore Islands, in part because of 
intense irritation and a sense of affront, 
in part to emphasize their determination * 
to destroy the Nationalist Government, 
and in part to .test U. S. intentions in 
the Taiwan area. If they should become 
convinced that the U. S. would not inter¬ 
vene militarily, they would"seek" to cap- 
I ture these Islands by military action.64 . 

Thus while the NIE did suggest the possibility of 
Chinese action in the Taiwan Straits and of possible Sino- 

i 

Soviet disagreement, the overall thrust of the estimate 
tended to contradict this prediction and to suggest that 
the Chinese would continue in close cooperation with the 
Soviets, and were at least not likely to undertake mili¬ 
tary action against the Offshore Islands. The estimate 
did point to what was in fact the major calculation of 
Peking — United States intervention to defend the Off¬ 
shore Islands. 


.Military Operations Plan 

In addition to the periodic reevaluations of policy 
towards Taiwan which had been carried out by the staff of 
the National Security Council and by the U. S. Intelligence 
Board, the Military in May 1958 were putting the finishing 
touches to a. revised Operations (OPS) Plan for the defense 
of the Taiwan Straits. 
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On May 16,. 1958, CINCPAC released revised OPS PLAN 
25-58 and distributed it to its subordinate commands. 

The plan had been previously approved by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (JCS). OPS PUN 25-58 replaeed a plan which had 
• been in effect since 1955.* The new plan provided for the 
defense of Taiwan and the Penghus, and Matsu and "Chinmen" 
(Quemoy) when "dictated by appropriate U. S. authority." 

The basic plan called for operations in two phases; phase 
I was patrol and reconnaissance, which was then said to 
be under way, phase II was defeat of forces attacking 
Taiwan. It envisioned a possible third ph ase, if so directed 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which would involve operations 
by C he Strategic Air Command ( SAC), supported by CINCPAC, 
of expanded air operations beyond the scope of the OPS 
PLAN to destroy the war-making capabil ity of Communist 
China. The plan made a number of assumptions f^he attack 
would be carried out in conditions short of total war: . 
atomic weapons would be employed by the United States and 
probably b y the enemy ;** authority to attack targets on 
the Chinese mainland would be gr ante d; the United States 

*T have not been able to locate the iq^c . . , 

to compare it with 25-58. 1955 pU ln order 

ZTtrlt'LTr* — red ° n the 16th of Auguat to allow ' 
-Jjy V ^ Unit£d StateS ’ Wn 
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would provide logistical support to the GRC forces; and 
Japan would object to U. S. utilization of American bases 
and facilities in Japan unless Japan itself were directly 
threatened. 

Basically, then, the operations plan in efffect at 


the outbreak of the crisis 


providedfonlyNfor the 


current 


phase of patrol and reconnaissance by Chinese Nationalists 
and American ships and planes and for a situation in which 
there would be a Communist military offensive a gainst Tai- 

V 

wan that would be countered by an American attack with 

__ ____ —-- -“ ’ ■ " -N 

atomic weapons against the Chinese mainland. The plan 


indicated to the CINCPAC subordinate commands that they 


should be prepared for partial implementation of the OPS 
PLAN in the event that support against enemies in other 
areas was required at the same time or the reinforcements 
|j* expected in the report did not arrive, or authority to 
\ employ atomic weapons was not gra nted. The subordinate 
commands were also advised to coordinate the supporting 


plans with related general war plans so as to minimize 
the reduction of their general war capability. 

Although the plan concentrated on defeating an enemy 
landing on Taiwa n, in accord with Phase II, it recognized 
that there might be an intermediate stage between phase I 




o 









and Phase II. It noted that initial action by the Chinese 
Communists would probably be a minor probing activity, 
including the build-up of air strength, a demonstration of 
superiority in .local air or ground firepower, and recon¬ 
naissance in strength. The plan noted that the purpose of 
the Communist probing would be to test American and GRC 
reaction. Following these limited probes, the next prob¬ 
able move was thought to be an attempt to obtain air 
superiority, through air attacks on airfields on Taiwan, 
and an attempt to destroy beach defenses by bombing. 

This would presumably be followed by an attempted landing 
on Taiwan. The OPS PLAN, however, provided for no counter 
U. S. actions to the probing stage. It advised subordinate 
commands as follows: 

There may be a 'transition phase' 
between the Phase I and the overt hos¬ 
tilities of Phase II in which the enemy 
will demonstrate his local military capa¬ 
bility by probing activities short of 
all-out attack on Taiwan and the off-shore 
.islands in order to determine what the 
U. S. reaction will be. COMUSTDC [Commander 
U. S. Taiwan Defense Command] must be pre¬ 
pared to make rapid analyses of these pro¬ 
bing actions and to submit flash reports 
and recommend U. S. counter action to 
CINCPAC to facilitate an immediate U. S. 
i decision. The timeliness of this decision 
rand counter action may well determine 
I whether the enemy will decide to proceed 
Jw-fth his plans for attack. 65 
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The OPS PLAN thus clearly pointed to what was likely 
to be the first Communist action -- a probe to test American 
intentions -- and recognized that the American response to 
this probe might well determine the future course of the 
crisis. Nevertheless the OPS PLAN provided no guidelines 
as to what the local commanders should do in the event.of 
this kind of probe, nor did it authorize any action by 
American forces or permission for action by Chinese National¬ 
ist forces in the event of this kind of probe. The OPS 
PLAN then pointed to the likely contingency, but the actions 
that it laid out were other contingencies. 

At least part of the reason for this lay in the un¬ 
certainty over what U. S. policy was towards the defense 
of the Offshore Islands. Because of the wording of the 
Congressional Formosa Resolution of 1955, which authorized 
defense of the Offshore Islands only if necessary to defend 
Taiwan, the OPS PLAN did not plan specifically for the de¬ 
fense of the Offshore Islands. This made it difficult to 
make plans' for the situations which it recognized-were 
most likely to develop. Although political constraints 
required them to be circumspect on whether or not the Off¬ 
shore Islands would be defended, it was clear from the 
OPS PLAN that the Joint Chiefs and CINCPAC were determined 
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An enemy invasion of Taiwan and _ 
the Penghus may or may not be preceded 
by an attempted seizure of those GRC- 
held offshore islands. While the seizure 
of these offshore islands would facilitate 
the later invasion of Taiwan, such an oper¬ 
ation would cost the enemy tactical sur¬ 
prise, would permit a corresponding build¬ 
up of GRC and U. S. preparations for de¬ 
fense and would afford the U. S. more 
time to put into effect specific courses 
of action. 

In the event of U. S. participation 
in the defense of'these GRC-held off-shore 
islands it is dictated by appropriate U. S. 
authority, defensive operations conducted 
by CINCPACAF [Commander in Chief Pacific 
Air Force] and CINCPACFLT [Commander in 
Chief Pacific Fleet] will be coordinated 
locally by COMUSTDC in accordance with 
this plan. . In the event Taiwan and the 
Penghus are attacked at the same time as 
the off-shore islands, the defense of Tai¬ 
wan and the Penghus has over-riding prior¬ 
ity- 67 

The OPS PLAN indicated that the "Offshore Islands" 
referred to in the paragraphs just quoted included six 
islands in the Quemoy group: Big Quemoy, Little Quemoy, 
Ta-tan, Ehr-tan, Hu-tzu Hsu and Tung- ting-hsu and seven 
islands in the Matsu chain. As we shall see, with the out¬ 
break of the crisis,’ the group of islands which the United 
States decided to include in the Offshore Island chain that 
it would defend was reduced to the Islands of Big Quemoy 
and Little Quemoy and five Islands in the Matsu group.* 


*See p. 115. 






The OPS PLAN which was in effect at the time of crisis 
was almost entirely inappropriate to the actual course of 
events. Even in its consideration of the Offshore Islands, 
though the planners correctly anticipated that the United 
States would want to defend them, the plan overestimated 
the number of islands which the United States would be in¬ 
terested. in defending and assumed th at atomic weapons 
would be employed against the mainland in their defense. 

In the midst of.the crisis it became necessary to issue 
an Annex H to the OPS PLAN for c onventio nal operations in 
defense of Quemoy. 

Although the overall OPS PLAN was issued by CINCPAC 
on May 16, 1958, in the absence of any sense of urgency, 
it took several months for subordinate headquarters to pro¬ 
duce their supporting operational plan. It was not, for 
example, until August 7 that CINCPACAF distributed the 
main part of the Pacific Air Force (PACAF) interim OPS 
PLAN 25-58 to its subordinate commanders.®® l^e interim 
atomic annex was issued two days later. 69 The PACAF OPS 
PLAN for the guidance of air units indicated that Phase II, 
the phase immediately following patrol and reconnaissance, 
would involve atomic w eapons strikes by both sides. The 
Thirteenth Air Force Commander was to direct atomic oper- 
..tions, and the initial operations were to emphasize ...... 





♦pre-planned strikes against enemy air bases. No conven¬ 
tional operations by the Thirteenth Air Force were planned 
On August 14 CINCPACFLT issued Change No. 1 in CINCPACFLT 
25-57 to anticipate some of the changes called for in 
CINCPAC 25-58. 71 . 

When the shelling began on August 23, the -subordinate.. 
- commands .to CINCPACAF and.the Taiwan. Defense Command had 
•■•yet. to promulgate final versions-of their OPS PLAN in.sup- 

• port, of CINCPAC OPS PLAN 25-58, so that even this contin- 

* * .’ * i 

? T • * • 

4 gency plan, which was to have little immediate relevance 
• to the.crisis, was not fully ready when the crisis-broke 
,out; 

Limited War Contingency Planning 

Along-with these three routine contingency planning ., 
operations by the National Security Council, the •U.:S. 
Intelligence Board,^and the military, a fourth contingency 
planning operation for the possible, defense of the Offshore 
Islands-was underway but not completed at the time of the 
•outbreak of the crisis. 

At the. request of President Eisenhower, a joint State- 
Defense-CIA [Central Intelligence Agency] committee.had 
been created to study possible limited war contingencies.' 
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The Committee had agreed on a total of twelve possible 
contingencies outside Europe. Half of the scenarios covered 
the Far East, one involving the Offshore Islands.* This 
latter contingency plan envisioned a Chinese Communist 
interdiction and an American expansion of the crisis to in¬ 
clude atomic attack against the Chinese mainland. The first 

A 

meetings of. the State-Defense-CIA group on the Offshore Is¬ 
land contingency planning brought into contact with each 
other the people who were later to work together during 
the crisis. At the first meeting the State Department 
participants held out for an attempt to develop a plan 
which would involve the use of only conventional (HE) 


weapons by American forces in defense of the Offshore Is*- 
lands. However the Joint Chiefs, in particular Air Force 
General Nathan Twining, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, 
felt that the use of atomic weapons was inevitable and the 
planning proceeded on that assumption. 

In considering how the Chinese Communists might succeed 
in interdicting the Offshore Islands, the committee considered 
the possibility of successful interdiction by the use of 
artillery alone. However, this possibility was played 
down, particularly on the advice of Chief of Staff of the 


*7he others in the Far East were Korea, Indonesia, 
i:cii land * Laos and Burma ._____.HU.. 
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Army, General Lyman Lemnitzer, who felt that such 
interdiction was impossible. General Leander Doan, a 
former head of the Military Advisory Assistance Group 
(MAAG) on Taiwan, expressed reservations and indicated 
that he felt artillery interdiction might be successful. 
However, the study proceeded on the assumption that a 
Chinese Communist move against the Offshore Islands 
would involve aerial as well as artillery interdiction 
followed by Am erican atomic a ttacks on mainland 
airfields 

The contingency paper was not yet concluded when 
the crisis broke out. In fact, as signs of a real crisis 
in the Taiwan Straits began to develop, the committee's 
operation changed suddenly from preparing a series of con¬ 
tingency papers on possible limited wars to actual planning 
for the crisis which was about to break out. When the 
shelling started, the contingency paper was rewritten in State 


*§C 

Doan may have been influenced by an internal Taiwan 
Defense Command paper drafted in January 1958 which de¬ 
clared that: "Since CHICOM artillery fire can completely 
blanket the Kinmen [Quemoy] Island complex from its present 
positions on nearby islands and the mainland, it is possible 
that the CHICCMS may attempt to 'starve out' the garrisons 
on these islands primarily by the means of int ermit tent 
or sustained artillery fire, possibly su pported by a ir. 

Such ^ operation...would be time-consuming and expensive 
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by Marshall Green, Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary of State 'for Far Eastern Affairs and a State. 
Department representative on the planning committee, in 
an effort to fit it to the actual situation of artillery 
interdiction. 

The Warsaw Talks 

It will be recalled that on June 30, 1958, the Chinese 
Communists had presented the American Government with an 
ultimatum that unless the Sino-American talks were resumed 
in fifteen days the Chinese Communists would consider them 
broken off permanently. At this point the American Govern¬ 
ment had no inkling that a crisis in the Taiwan Straits 
might be brewing. 

After carefully allowing more than fifteen days to 
elapse, Edwin Martin of the American Embassy in London was 
instructed to write to Wang Ping-nan, Chinese Communist 
Ambassador to. Poland, telling him that American Ambassador 
to Poland Jacob D. Beam was available to resume the talks. 
Martin was to follow this by contacting Wang directly to 
try to arrange a meeting for the second week in August at 
the earliest. The letter was actually delivered on July 
28 with immediate follow-up by Beam in which he'stated that 
the United States was proposing a "normal” resumption o; 
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the talks, and that this was not the result of the Chinese 
Commun ist dem and. 76 By August 8 Beam still had not had a 
reply to his informal approaches or to the Martin letter 
and was instructed to await a Chinese Communist initiative 
for reopening the Warsaw talks.^ By the 15th Washington 
informed Beam that it was considering making public the 
Martin-Beam approaches so as to stress the fact that the 
Chinese Communists were procrastinating in responding and 
thereby delaying the reopening of the Warsaw talks. 

By the time of the outbreak of the bombardment on 
August 23 no answer had been received from the Chinese 
Communists, though they had had a firm offer by the United 
States to resume the talks at the Ambassadorial level, the 
sole demand they had proposed for reopening the talks. 

They could .thus be reasonably confident that the talks 
could be opened any time they chose to respond to the 
Beam-Martin approaches. 

The Crisis Approaches 

• The first American planning for a possible impending 
crisis in. the Taiwan Straits came in mid-July when, in 
response to the outbrea k of the Middle East crisis. Chief 
of Naval Operations Admiral Arleigh Burke ordered an alert 
<<i CINCPAC forces on July 14. 
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• With the dying down of the Middle East crisis, atten¬ 
tion of the Pacific forces continued to focus on the possi¬ 
bility that the scene of crisis woul d switch to the Far 
East. For example, PACAF intelligence estimated on July 
23 that the next crisis in the world would be in the Tai¬ 
wan Straits, and on July 26 the Pacific Command watch re¬ 
ported that the Chinese.Communists were increasing their 
combat readiness in South China. 

During the early part of August, intelligence offi¬ 
cers in the Far East became increasingly convinced that a 
crisis was likely to break out in the Taiwan Straits. 
Washington officials remained unconvinced, though they 
were willing to sanction a military build-up in the area 
in case the estimates should turn out to be correct. 

On August 2 the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the CIA 
both concluded that the evidence of a Chinese Communist 
build-up and other military moves did not suggest a Com¬ 
munist intention to take offensive action. American offi- 
cials on Taiwan were advised that it was important to allay 
the concern being expressed by the GRC and to prevent the 
bombing of coastal airfields which were occupied by the 
Chinese Communists. At the same time Admiral Burke, who 
..is the executive agent through whom' orders went to 





.—.. .. 

CINCPAC,*did propose a further meeting of the Joint Chiefs 

78 

to continue discussion of the Chinese Communist build-up. 

Despite the skepticism at the upper levels that offen¬ 
sive action by the Chinese Communists was likely in the 
near future, a number of steps were taken in the first two 
weeks of August to bolster American military capability in 
the Taiwan Straits, and to convey to the Chinese Communists 
a general sense of American commitment. 

The military command structure in the Taiwan Straits 
had been changed in early 1958, when, with JCS approval, 

* «f 

the Taiwan Defense Command and the MAAG mission on Taiwan 

were combined in a single headquarters under Vice Admiral 

Smoot (COMUSTDC). The Commander of Air Task Force 13 (P) 

became Chief of Staff and Chief of the Air Force section 

of the MAAG. The Army head of MAAG was put under the 

Taiwan Defense Commander. This reorganization provided 

a single point of contact between American military offi- 

79 

cials on Taiwan and the GRC. 

In February of 1958 a Matador unit had arrived on 
Taiwan with t en Matadors and (nuclear warheads) , and they 

) *The crisis 'occurred just prifir to the reorganization 

r of 1958 under which orders went directly from the Joint 
| Chiefs of Staff to the unified and specified commands. At 
! this point Chief of Naval Operations Admiral Burke was 

i still the Executive Agent for - 

1 played a leading role in discussions in Washington on toe 
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had been on a twenty-four hour alert status ever since. 

No atomic warheads for air delivery had been stationed on 
Taiwan, but weapons were available on Okinawa and other 

' ’ ' ’ ~ ~ -i 

nearby points which could be brought in quickly. The wea- . 
pons were primarily MK-7 S and had yields of two to sixty 
kilo tons. A storage facility to receive the warheads had 
been built on Taiwan. 

On August 1 CINCPAC, being informed of the Chinese 
Communist occupation of an airfield opposite Taiwan, began 
a crisis diary. It received and forwarded a Taiwan Defense 
Command request to expedite the delivery of Sidewinders to 
the GRC. 81 On August 3 the first U. S. military move 
directly related to the possible impending crisis took 
place when six U. S. F-100's were deployed to Taiwan. On 
5th, with JCS approval, the Chief of Naval Operations 
^^-^®cted an Attack Aircraft Carrier (CVA) group to proceed 
to the Taiwan area. Two ships were directed to sail up and 
down the Straits continuously and did so throughout the cri¬ 
sis. The Joint Chiefs also approved the Taiwan Defense 
Command request to send F-86’s modified for the use of 
Sidewinders to the Chinese Nationalists as soon as possible.82 
On the following day PACAF alerted its units for an im¬ 
pending crisis, 83 and requested policy guidance from 
-.iNi/PAC with respect to rules of engagement. 84 





By August 20, F-86s modified for Sidewinder use 

which had been intended for other sources had been 

diverted for delivery to the Chinese Nationalists, and 

forty Sidewinders had been authorized for delivery to the 

Chinese Nationalists. There had been a rotation of F-lOOs 

to Taiwan, and preparations had been made to conduct a 

routine air exercise off Taiwan. Additional proposals 

were under consideration' to accelerate the shipment of 

85 

equipment to the Chinese Nationalists. American mili¬ 
tary moves which could be detected by the Chinese 
Communists prior to August 23 are indicated in Table 9. 

One U.S. military action not easily visible to the Chinese 
Communists was the placing on alert of five SAC B-47s a t 

Guam on August 17. These aircraft had the mission of 

hitting the coastal airfields opposite Taiwan with nuclear 

86 

weapons under night or bad weather conditions. 

The Joint Chiefs advised the Secretary of Defense 

on August 6 of the steps that they had approved to 

increase American military capability in the Taiwan 

Straits. They .also raised the question, which was not to 

be faced by the top levels of the government until after 
* 

the crisis broke out, of what in fact American policy was 

87 

for the defense of the Offshore Islands. 

*Eisenhower reports that he first received word of 
a possible Chinese Communist move against the Offshore Islands 



Table 9 


U. S. MILITARY MOVES IN THE PACIFIC 


Prior to August 23, 1958 


Date 

Move 

July 14 

CINCPAC Forces went on'Alert Status 

August 3 

6 U. S. F-100's Deployed to Taiwan 

August 5 

2 U. S. Ships began sailing continu¬ 
ously up and down Taiwan Strait 

August 6 

PACAF Units went on Alert 

August 8 

6 F86D aircraft temporarily deployed 
to Taiwan . 

SOURCE: Seventh Fleet Chronology: INR Chronology June 30 
to September 26, 1958; Briefs by General Lawrence S. Kuter 


at Z. I. Commanders Conference; Patrick Air Force Base, 
November 20-21, 1958 (Secret); CINCPAC Taiwan Diary; 
Leonard Weinstein, "Quemoy Matsu Crisis — 1958,.” Weapons 
Systems Laboratory Research Memorandum WS241 , Stanford 
Research Institute, June, 1960 (Top Secret). 
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After urging the need for the expanding of military 
support to the GRC and outlining the steps which the Joint 

Chiefs had approved, the JCS Memorandum to the Secretary 
of Defense continued as follows: 

im,n? eC T Se °U P° litical considerations 
involved m the decision to deploy addi¬ 
tional forces to the Far East, and in 
possible military actions which could 
occur m that area, it is requested that 
you secure from the Secretary of State 
policy guidance which would assist the 
JCS in refining present plans to meet 
likely contingencies particularly with 

Sherris" 8 ' a “ aCk ° n £he 0ff - 
On August 8 the State Department through an official 
spokesman noted that the Chinese Communists were building 
air Strips in the area to "increase tension and raise the 

spectre of war." And the spokesman continued: "We are 
watching the situation closely."*89 


(see^Dwight* D^Eisenho^ 28 u r - SUlt ° f the JCS memorandum 
day, ml, p 292) Wer ’ - &ln * Peace • Ne ” York: Double- 

Tim«c*I h \ State De P artment was reported by The NewiYork 


c 


c 





On the same day a meeting was held at the State 
Department at which it was decided to establish liaison 
at the working level between State, Defense, and the CIA, 
and to begin, contingency planning for a possible crisis in 
the Taiwan Straits. This was the first meeting on the 
impending crisis which Secretary of State Dulles attended, 
and he did not again attend until August 22, two weeks 
later.^ The Far East Bureau of State was to prepare a 
paper examining the political aspects of the situation, 
including current official policy with relation to the 
Offshore Islands as expressed in NSC-5723.* The CIA was 
to prepare an.assessment of Chinese Communist intentions 
and possible courses of action. The Defense Department 
was to study the military aspects, including the military 
capability of the two sides. It was anticipated that the 
three studies would then be worked into a single contin¬ 
gency planning study. Although this was ultimately not 
done, the planning -instigated by the meeting found its 

way into a number of papers later prepared in the three 
92 

agencies. 

Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs 
Walter Robertson, at the same time was sending his first of 

-See above, pp. 
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a series of memoranda on the crisis to Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles and Under Secretary of State Christian 
Her ter (who was to be the Acting Secretary at many of the 
points during the coming weeks). In this memorandum of 
August 8, which was actually addressed to the Acting Secre¬ 
tary, Robertson noted that during the preceding week the 
Chinese Communists had deployed advanced-type aircraft. 


probably MIG-17‘s, to coastal airfields opposite Taiwan 
which were previously not operational. He indicated that 
there was no evidence of a corresponding build-up in 
ground and naval forces in Fukien Province opposite Taiwan 
In attempting to evaluate the implications of the 
Chinese Communist Air Force build-up, Robertson noted 
that it represented at a minimum a decision t o def end the 
mainland air space against GRC incursions. Reconnaissance 


and other aerial operations would, he predicted, be im¬ 
peded, if not prevented, in the future. The Assistant 
Secretary went on to say that he believed that it was 
"highly possible" that the move represented the first of 
a series of probing actions designed to test GRC and 
American reactions. He predicted that the next step might 
be to attempt to assert air control over the Taiwan Straits, 
with the aim of interdicting the Offshore Is!ends nnd 
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dedared a full alert of their armed forces and had taken 
emergency measures on Taiwan and the Offshore Islands, 
but that they appeared to have become calmer in the last 
few days.93 

On August 12 Gordon Gray, the President's Special 
Assistant for National Security Council Affairs, and the 
head of the staff of the National Security Council, re¬ 
quested the Joint Chiefs to consider a series of possible 
Chinese Communist moves in the Taiwan Straits and to pro¬ 
pose American responses. The situations as outlined by 

Gray were: 

Chinese Communist aggressive air action 
in the Straits. 

Chinese Communist air penetration of 
Taiwan. 

Chinese Communist blockade by sea and 
air of the Offshore Islands. 

Chinese Communist assault on Taiwan and 
the Pescadores. 

Gray also asked whether any public statement of the 
American position should be made. 94 This request to the 
Joint Staff was to initiate yet another contingency plan¬ 
ning operation, a bare twelve days before the outbreak of 
military action. Yet among the contingencies listed by 
Gray and considered by the Joint Chiefs was still not 



one-which was to follow closely, the course of events as 

i • * • • 

the'crisis unfolded. - 

The Joint Chiefs met-on'the 13th for a general discus¬ 
sion of - the Taiwan situation and for an intelligence brief¬ 
ing. They were told char che Chinese Communists now had 
the capability to control the air over the coastal areas, 
and over the Offshore Islands, if opposed only by the 


GRC. 


95 



.Marshall Green on the same day sent a second internal - 
State Department memorandum urging' a strong stand.in de¬ 
fense of the Offshore Islands. The memorandum declared 

that a loss - of the Offshore Islands could, lead to a Chinese 

• • « 

Communist takeover in Taiwan.. It ruled out completely 
the possibility of getting Chiang .Kai-shek to abandon 
voluntarily- the Offshore Islands at the time. The risk 
of war., the memorandum' stated, would come largely from 
enemy miscalculation. The Chinese Communists-might think ■ 
that the United States would not defend the Offshore Islands 
and might engage in air and naval’interdiction as contem¬ 
plated in the State-JCS. limited war study. Their purpose, 
the.memorandum suggested, would be either to force a 
Tachen-Island-type withdrawal* or to.establish a-successful 




*In 1954 che Chinese Nationalists withdrew from the 

imMnr Phinoco .tnronimi 5f. fiffi find WJ f*h AP ,, .'TICUt . SUPPOrt. 


f • . . . *»* 
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a paper entitled ’’The Situation in the Taiwan Strait Area," 
which had been prepared by the NSC staff. The topic was 
put on the agenda by Gray, who sought a discussion but 
no decision. State Department officials were opposed to •• 
the discussion.on the grounds that the necessary staff 
work had not yet been done.^ The NSC staff paper began 
by quoting NSC-5723 and the Congressional Formosa Reso¬ 
lution, which authorized the defense of Quemoy and Matsu 
when necessary to the defense of Taiwan. 

The third section of the NSC staff paper paralleled* 
the memorandum which Gordon Gray had sent to the Joint 
Chief^ of Staff, but which they had not yet had time to 
evaluate. The memorandum noted that in the light of the 
recently increased Chinese Communist operational capabilities 
to take offensive action, discussion (but no decisions) on 
three questions would be useful. The three questions 
raised were: 

a. What action should the United States take if the 
Chinese Communists blockade the Offshore Islands 
by sea and air with a view to forcing its surren¬ 
der? 

b. What should the response of the United' States be 
to a major assault on the Offshore Islands ("for . 
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purposes of this question it is.assumed that a 
U. S. decision to oppose by force a Chinese Com¬ 
munist attempt to seize the GRC-held Offshore 
Islands would involve a decision to use nuclear 
weapons on targets on mainland China.’') 
c. What steps should the United States take publicly 
or otherwise to state its policy toward the Chi¬ 
nese Communist efforts to gain control of the 
GRC-held Offshore Islands by force?100 
Apparently the National Security Council merely noted* 
the developing problem in the Taiwan Straits and the issue 
was referred for discussion to a meeting held the follow¬ 
ing day in the Pentagon.* This meeting was attended by 
the Joint Chiefs, Gordon Gray, Christian A. H erte r (as 
Acting Secretary of State) and General Charles P. Cabell 
(as Acting. Director of the CIA). The meeting was called 
by Herter, who began the session by noting that the State 
Department needed to know the Joint Chiefs' thoughts and 
general plans.on the defense of.the Offshore Islands before 

*As far as can be determined this was the last formal 
j National Security Council meeting held to consider the 
| crisis; the other formal NSC machinery -- the Planning 
Board and the OCB -- were also inactive during the crisis. 


( 
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making further moves. Reflected in Herter’s question was 
the typical effort of State and Defense to get.each other 
assessment of the situation before determining policy. 

The Joint Chiefs, it will be recalled, a week earlier had 
asked the Secretary of Defense to secure from the State 
Department its estimate of what U. S. objectives would 
be so that it could proceed with its military planning. 
Though the JCS had not yet received a response to this 
J request, they were .now being asked by Herter to give their 
views of the military situation so that State could pro¬ 
ceed with political planning. In the absence of a clear 
Presidential decision on whether or not the Offshore Is¬ 
lands would be defended, and, if they were to be defended, 
with what means, neither State nor JCS could provide firm 
guidance to the other. 

The absence of Secretary of State Dulles from the 
meeting -and from Washington made it even more difficult to 
make any firm decisions. The discussion at the meeting 
turned on the questions of what the likely Chinese Com¬ 
munist action would be, what the United States might do 
to try to head it off, and what the United States should 
do if the Chinese Communists made a military move against 
rht * Offshore Islands. Both Robertson and Vice Chief of 
-.rarr of the Air Force General Curtis LeMay strongly ur»ed 





that it was not just the Offshore Islands that were at 
stake but the whole position of the United States in the 
Far East. Chief of Staff of the Army General Maxwell 
Taylor was the only Defense Department official present 
who voiced any doubts .as to whether the United States 
really wanted to stake so much on the defense of these • 
Islaiids. The head of the Policy Planning Staff,- Gerard 
Smith, and Robert Murphy, Deputy Under Secretary of State 

— y 

for Political Affairs, both expressed some skepticism, 
about a strong policy, and Murphy raised the question of 
whether there was any possibility of getting the GRC to. 
evacuate the Offshore Islands. However, the general con¬ 
sensus of the meeting, particularly as it reflected the 
view of Assistant Secretary Robertson, was that it would 
be impossible to get the GRC to evacuate the Offshore Is¬ 
lands. The former Taiwan MAAG head. General Leander Doan, 
who was present at the meeting, reported that GRC..plans 
were for holding the Offshore Islands at all costs. He 
stated that the GRC would try to reinforce the Islands if 
necessary and would use. their Air Force and Navy "in a 
fight to the finish" over the Offshore Islands. 

Apparently largely under the influence of the contin¬ 
gency planning for the possibility of an attack on the 


Offshore Islands,” in which many of those at the meeting 
had been engaged, a general unstated assumption at the 
meeting was that an interdiction attempt against the Off¬ 
shore Islands would be by a ir and sea since it was be¬ 
lieved that artillery interdiction coul d not be succe ssful. 
Twining expressed the view that the GRC must try to cope 
alone initially with any air and sea interdiction campaign. 
Any blockade would take a long time to become a complete 
success, he.said, and before it did become completely suc¬ 
cessful the United States would intervene. Under ques- * 
tioning by Herter. Twining made it clear that the United 
States would have to use nuclear weapons against Chinese 
air bases to prevent a successful^ air interdiction cam¬ 
paign by the Chinese Communists. He noted that the U. S. 
military would begin by attacking a few of the fields in 
the Amoy area, u sing low-yield ten to fifteen k iloton 
nuclear weapons. At this point the Chinese Communists 
hopefully would break off. But if they did not, the 
United States, Twining indicated, would have no^altemative 
but to conduct nuclear strikes deep into China as far 


north as Shanghai. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs sug¬ 
gested that this would .•'almost certainly^ involve nuclear 


r«- 


. t 4 «*-4 c* 2nd possibly flffflinst O^inflws } 


stressed that 5 f nntiona Impolicy is to > defend rhe_. 
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Offshore Islands then- the consequences had to be accepted.* 

» - 

In response to a question by Smith, Twining expressed the 
view that the Chinese Communist Air Force could not be 
successfully opposed by simply engaging it in the air over 
the Offshore Islands. The United States, if it was not to 

lose such a battle, would need to hit bases. . ... . -- 

Taylor urged the Department of State to clarify what 

the United States wanted to hold and stressed that the 

»■ 

Tn-irviTntim force necessary to hold these areas should be 
used. 

Herter and Twining expressed concern, as Washington 
officials were -to do throughout the crisis, over the possi¬ 
bility that the GRC might engage in some action against 
t-hp mainland which would lead to a United States-Communist 
C hin ese war. But Her ter was assured by Robertson that the 
GRC was pledged'to consult the United States before bomb¬ 
ing the mainland and would honor the agreement. 

Twining urged that the decision be taken now as to 
whether or not the United States would defend against 


*There was n o discuss ion of whether the Chinese were ex¬ 
pected to get nuclear weapons from Russia or whether the Rus¬ 
sians would attack Taiwan. The possibility that there would 
be no nuclear retaliation to an American nuclear attack on 
mainland China does not see m to ha ve been viewed as _a_serious 
possibility. In part at least this reflected normal planning 
caution; -however, it was also a reflection of the then current 
c.loae. Sino-Soviet, cGeneration—1--- 
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interdiction as well as against a direct attack on the 


Islands. It was assumed by those at the meeting that the 
United States would oppose a direct attack against the Is¬ 
lands, but nobody present knew whether the United States 
would defend against an inte rdic tion attempt, nor was there 
anybody present who had the authority to make the decision. 


The meeting concluded with a-discussion of a .point 


Ll . 
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raised by Robertson as to whether or not the United States 
should make a public statement which might have the.effect 
of deterring the Chinese Communists from attacking or inter 
dieting the Offshore Islands. This was rejected in favor 
of a private approach through diplomatic channels, either 
by John Foster Dulles approaching Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko directly or by a message sent via the Bri¬ 
tish Ambassador in Peking.^Robertson suggested that if 
asked at a press conference as to what the U. S. position 
was, the President or the Secretary of State should follow 
the proposal of the Chinese Nationalist Foreign Minister 
and simply say that a Communist attack would be disturbing 
to the peace of Asia. Twining indicated that he would pre¬ 
fer simply a reference to the Congressional Formosa Reso¬ 


lution . 


The meeting ended with the group agreeing that a de-, 
eieleu.needed to be t aken, at._ the.Dul les.-Ei senhowpr_ J eve L.. 


-sc 


as to what the U.S. reaction would be to an air-sea 
interdiction campaign against the Offshore IslandsJ 


F 


was also agreed that the Chinese Communists should be 
warned through diplomatic channels that the United States 


101 * 

would not tolerate capture of the Offshore Islands. 

Following the meeting at the Pentagon, Herter 
drafted a memorandum to Secretary of State Dulles in 
which he summarized the discussion and reported, its con- 
elusions, IHehoted that State and the J oint Chie fs were 


E? 


agreed that the loss of the Offshore Islands w ould lead 

to an attack on Taiwan. Herter reported that the meeting 

• - > 

confirmed his own view that there was a need to warn the 
Chinese Communists that if they attempted to seize Quemoy 
and Matsu by assault or interdiction, they would run the 
clear risk of U.S. military countermeasures to keep the 

Islands in GRC hands. While this seemed to Herter to be 

\ 

the most effective way to preserve the Islands as well as 
the peace, he noted that_it.al so involved^serious risk s^ 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff, at a meeting held on the 
15th, apparently after the meeting with Herter, decided 
in principle to build up and maintain the GRC Air Force 
in a position of qualitative superiority to the Chinese 
Communists! 102 They recommended that six F-lOOBs whinh 
had been earmarked for NATO be diverted to Taiwan. This 
request was approved by Secretary of Defense Neil McElroy 

on the 21st. 
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Herter recommended to Dulles that a warning be sent to 
the Chinese Communists through diplomatic channels. 

However, he cautioned that if the United States made such 
a warning, it mus t b e prepared_-to defend the Islands. 

Herter suggested that Dulles confer with Eisenhower with 
a view towards agreeing to convey informally to Gromyko 
the information that the United States would prevent 
seizure or succes sful i nterdiction of the Offshore Islands. 
He also stressed the im portan ce-of considering the Congres¬ 
sional implications of U.S. action. If the issue came up 
at a Dulles press conference, Herter recommended that 
Eisenhower fa ll back) on the Co ngress ional Formosa 
Re s o lu t ion. 

The Herter memorandum was reinforced early the follow¬ 
ing week by a memorandum from Assistant Secretary of State 
Robertson to Dulles. In the memorandum Robertson stressed 
that it .-was time to make a decision on whether to defend 
the Offshore Islands. He again summarized the meeting with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and stressed that the Joint Chiefs 

r 

felt that it was highly advisable to warn Peking that any 
attempt to seize Quemoy and Matsu by assault or interdiction 
ran the clear risk of U.S. military moves to hold the 
Trlrrnd. Hcr-7-ver, as Herter had done. Robertson noted that if 



fbe Unitec States did warn Pelcfncr ,•«. , 

warn Peking, it must be prepared to 

S °° d and h£nCe 3 decisi °" needed as soon as possible 
If a decision should be made not to defend the Offshore 

Islands under any circumstances, then, Robertson recom¬ 
mended the United States should make an intense effort to 
force a withdrawal before a blockade by the Chinese Com¬ 
munists began, since a blockade (again under the assumption 
Of air and sea action) would be successful. Under these 
circumstances the United States should not make any mili¬ 
tary moves or give any private warnings of intentions. 

However, Robertson strongly stated that the United 
States must decide to defend the Offshore Islands under/ 
all circumstances if . Taiwan was to be held. The decision 

should be a closely held secret , but the United 
States should, Robertson urged, make a series of moves to 
deter the Chinese Communists. 


The memo concluded that the United States should de¬ 
fend the Offshore Islands for the following reasons, even 
if the use of nuc lear weapons were required: 

1. The United States could not force a withdrawal 

by the Chinese Nationalists at this time. 

2 . - An attempt to force a withdrawal would shatter 

GRC confidence or lead to an. attack on the 
....—mainland._ 
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3. There would be concern in Korea, Vietnam ," and 
elsewhere if the United States tried to force 

a withdrawal. 

-4. -A withdrawal would not liquidate the crisis 

since the Chinese Communists were really after 

Taiwan. 

5. The Soviets wanted to avoid nuclear-war and 
would restrai n the Chinese Communists . The 
Chinese C^nists would also restrain themselves 

if they believed the United States would defend 

the Offshore Islands. 

Q 6 - The United States had some conventional capability 

and therefore blockade-running and HE bombing 

should be tried before nuclear weapons were used. 
The memorandum concluded with the following four recommen¬ 
dations : . 

A decision to defend under any circumstances should 
be reached by the Secretary of State and the Presr 

.. dent. 

2 . Peking should be warne d through diplomatic channels 

perhaps through the Soviet Union, that the United 

States would defend the Offshore Islands. 


o 
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3. Eisenhower should say in any case that a Chinese 
Communist attack on the Offshore Islands would 
be disturbing to the peace in Asia.* 

4. There should be an increased military build-up 
both of U. S. and GRC forces.105 

Based on the NSC discussion and the meeting after- 
wards, LeMay responded to Kuter‘s request for guidance. 

He informed the Pacific Air Force Commander that should 


the contingency arise of a wholly unexpected Chinese Com¬ 
munist attack on the Offshore Islands, the United States 
must be prepared for immediate retaliation. The best 
means of neutralizing the Chinese Communist Air Force 
quickly, LeMay noted, would be simultaneous strikes against 
* the coastal airfields using Guam-based SAC B-47_'_s in order 
to catch the bulk of the Chinese Communist aircraft on the 
ground. Kuter was advised that SAC had been alerted for 
this purpose and that if Chinese Communist Beagles were 
moved south, it might be necessary to augment the Guam 


J 


~*Herter, who feared that the GRC might try to drag the 
United States into a war with Communist China, had in his 
memorandum adopted Twining*s suggestion that Eisenhower 
should simply refer to the Congressional Formosa Resolution. 

( 'Robertson, as he was to do throughout the crisis, defended 
the GRC as a loyal ally and sought the adoption of the GRC 
proposal. 
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capability. Kuter was instructed, in what was the first 
of a series of modifications of the OPS PLAN which were -to 
become necessary as American strategy to deal with the 
crisis unfolded, to modify OPS PLAN 25-58 to include this 
concept. Kuter's advice on these directives was requested 
before final JCS decision.106 On the following day Kuter 
responded by concurring in the proposal that' 5 the GRC be 
permitted to bomb’airfields if the Chinese Communists used 
air attacks against the Offshore Islands. He noted that a 
second step still short of Phase II of 25-58 might be 
desirable. "There would be merit in a proposal from the 
miiitary to Umit _the war geographically [to the newly 
operational Chinese Communist air bases] if that proposal 
would forestall s ome misguided humanitarian's intention to . 
limit ^a war to obsolete iron bombs and hot lead.”107 tm* 
was to be the first of a series of actions by Kuter designed 
to make it clear that he felt the United States should not 

fight with just HE weapons should it be forced into a war 
in the Taiwan Straits. 

On August 18 the American Ambassador in Tokyo, Douglas 
MacArthur II, reported that there was real concern in cer¬ 
tain quarters within the Japanese Government over the 
counting tension in the Taiwan Straits. Kc noted that 
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should the United States become involved in military hos¬ 
tilities involving only Quemoy and Matsu, the United States 
should be prepared for a Japanese request not to use U. S.. 
bases in Japan for military operations. 108 However, arter 
receiving this information the Air Staff was able to report 
that -this would not affect current operations plans since, 
as has been previously noted, CINCPAC OPS PLAN 25-58 assumed 

the Japanese bases would not be available. It was indi- 

109 

cated that other bases could handle this situation. 

It should be noted, however, that the CINCPAC OPS PLAN 
assumed that the U. S. operation would be largely an atomic 
air attack directed against the Chinese airfields, and that 
the notion that the Japanese bases were not needed was 
simply the belief that the airfields could effectively be 
attacked without the use of the Japanese bases. It did 
not preclude the possibility that in a long drawn-out 
conventional operation, which might have ensued in the 

Taiwan Straits, Japanese bases would be needed. 

On the same day, the Joint Staff completed a paper 
in response to the August 12 request from Gordon Gray for 
the Joint Chiefs to consider a number of possible alter¬ 
natives in the Taiwan Straits and propose U. S. courses 
of action. ' The memorandum was tabled at the Joint Chiefs 

--- — . 90 .—huf. nn .ar.tinn uas taken.— The- 



memorandum considered each of the situations posed by 
Gray and recommended U. S. courses of action as indicated 
in Table .10. The paper assumed that the United States 
should take whatever action was necessary to hold the Off¬ 
shore Islands. It reached a more optimistic conclusion 
than Twining expressed at the State-JCS meeting during the 
previous week on what would be needed to cope with an air 

and sea interdiction effort. The Joint Staff, paper sug- 

< ' 

gested that U. S. air and sea cover would be sufficient to 
break the blockade. The study, however, confirmed Twining 1 s 
belief that nuclear weapons would have to be used to defeat 
an invasion attempt. Gray also had asked what steps the 
United States should take publicly or otherwise to state 
its policy towards.the Chinese Communist effort to take 
the Offshore Islands. The Joint Chiefs recommended that 
no steps be taken. 

On the 22nd,'the Joint Chiefs noted a report completed 
by the Joint Staff on August 15 which was used in supplying 
the answers to Gray's questions. The study concluded that 
the Chinese Communists would use approximately 230,000 
troops if they tried to assault Quemoy. These forces were 
reported to be available in the area, and it was believed 
•:ut the 2,000 junks in the area augmented by rafts and. 
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Table 10 


JOINT STAFF RESPONSE TO GRAY QUESTIONS 


Situation Listed in 
Gray Memorandum 


Situation A : Chinese Communists 
without blockading become in¬ 
creasingly aggressive in the air 
over the Taiwan Straits, provok¬ 
ing incident. 


Situation B: Chinese Communist 
Air Force penetrates air space 
over Taiwan or Pescadores. 


Joint Staff Suggested "U. S. 
Proposed Course of Action 11 


1. Increase military aid 
to GRC (Sidewinders are on 
way and this'"should be an¬ 
nounced) . 

2. U. S. should assume 
Taiwan air defense, which 
would mean more U. S. air¬ 
craft. 

3. Increased show of 
U. S. force. 

4. No GRC bombing of 
mainland. The Chinese 
Communists might in this 
situation be trying to pro¬ 
voke the GRC. 

1. U. S. should resist 
by employing U. S. Air 
Force forces available on 
Taiwan and 7th Fleet air. 

U. S. planes should be 
used only if the GRC can¬ 
not handle the situation 
and against planes making 
an attack. 

2. If there is a very 
large penetration, U. S. 

Air Force aircraft could 
attack mainland ’air bases, 
using conventional and 
nuclear weapon s. However , 
a n effective attack would 
req uire nuclear weap ons. 

An attack against coastal ! 
airfields could be carried 
i out without bringing on a 
i full-scale U. S.-Chinese { 







Table 10 -- continued 


Situation Listed in 
Gray Memorandum 


Situation C: Chinese Com¬ 
munist Blockade of the GRC- 
held Offshore Islands by 
sea a nd ai r with view to 
forcing surrender without 
landing troops. 


Situation D: Chinese Com¬ 
munists launch a major as¬ 
sault on the Offshore Is¬ 
lands . 


Joint Staff Suggested "U. S. 
Proposed Course of Action _ 

Communist war. However j 
if the'Chinese Communists j 
did not cease, the U. S. ^ , 
would have to attack more 
airfields. 

1. U.'S. to provide 

air cover and naval escort 
for re-supply. This would 
be effective in holding the 
islands ?and would be a 

( natural extension of current 
U. S. policy. 

2. Failure to take nec¬ 
essary naval and air action 
would result in the collapse 
of the■GRC forces on the 
Offshore Islands. This 
would impair the faith of 
the GRC in the U. S. 

3. The U. 5. could not 
afford to let the Ozzsnore 
Islands be lost by any means, 
including blockade. 

1. Action under C also 
applies. 

2. U. S. should issue 
ultimatum of retaliation and 
bring issue to UN -- U. S. 
should seek UN endorsement 
but cannot wait for it . 

3. "The - U. S. should use 
its full strength to defeat 
the attack, involving the 
use of nuclear weapons by 
the United States. The use 
of SAC would be required, as 
wall as the reinforcement of 
local forces. 
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Table 10 — continued 


Situation Listed in 

Gray Memorandum 

Joint Staff Suggested "U. S. 
ProDOsed Course of Action" 

Situation E: Chinese Communist 
attack against Taiwan and the 
Pescadores. 

| 

! 

as D. without ulti- ; 
matum, and there would be 
a need for atomic attack ; 

against sea^based forces. [ 


SOURCE: Chiefs of Staff Memorandum for General Twining, 

General White, General Taylor, General Pate, Admiral Burke, 
Subject: Consideration of courses of U. S~ Action with 
respect to Taiwan (U), Signed Oliver S. Pitcher, General, 
USAF, Director Joint Staff, JSC DM 280-58, August 20, .1958 
(Top Secret). 
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floats could lift the force. The study indicated that 
the Chinese Nationalist forces on Quemoy were not excessive 
for a maximum defense effort. m 

On the same day., for the first time since August 8, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles (having just ret.med 
from a vacation) attended a meeting to discuss the cri¬ 
sis. _In attendance in addition to State Department offi¬ 
cials were General Twining, Admiral Burke, and CIA Director 
and brother of the Secretary of State, Allen Dulles. The 
meeting began with a briefing by Allen Dulles on the mili¬ 
tary situation, which was later to be published as an 
Annex to SNIE 100-9-58. The CIA Director reported that 
there were over 100,000 troops on Quemoy and Matsu with 
thirty to forty days of supplies.and that the-Chinese 
Communists had not been trying as yet to intercept sup¬ 
plies . 

John Foster Dulles expressed misgivings about the 
willingness and ability of the GRC to fight and hold the 
Offshore Islands. He stated that he did not want to help 
the GRC if they would not fight to the death. He was 
assured by Robertson that the GRC would fight and that 
they could hold an attack for at least a week. Dulles 
then.stated that if the Nationalists would hold the Offshore 
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Islands for at least a week against an invasion, the United 
States w ould be drawn in . It was estimated at the meeting 
that Quemoy could hold out against a blockade for at least 
t hir ty days. The Secretary of State stressed that the Uni¬ 
ted States should continue to look as if it would welcome 
a fight as this tactic was most likely to deter the Corn¬ 
ells. He expressed the view that the Chinese Communists 
would not start anything except by miscalculation, that is, 
if they believed that the United States mightnot_inter- 
| vene. The possibility of sending a note to the Chinese 
Communists or to the Soviet Union was discussed. It was 
decided, however, that this would do little good and would 
be' less effective~than~action sY and might be taken by the 
Chinese Communists asC a desire to negotS teiand therefo re 
as a sign off weakness :; It was agreed that the following 
action s should beTaken in order toCsjgg^t to both the 

Communists and the Nationalists that the United States 

would intervene in the event of a major attack: 

(a) To increase GRC and American military capabilities 

in the Taiwan Straits: 

(1) One carrier should be added to the Seventh 
Fleet and three carriers should be kept in the 
' Taiwan Straits. 


o 
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(2) A Fleet exercise should be held, but not 

in the Straits. ■ 

(3) Admiral Smoot should make, a trip to the 
Offshore Islands. 

' (4) The United States should increase its 
fighters on Taiwan. 

(5) There should be an increase iii the flow of 
supplies, and if possible, daylight" supplies, to 
the Offshore Islands. 

(6) There should be a loan of three U. S. LST's 
to the GRC and the shipping of Sidewinder mis¬ 
siles to the GRC. 

(7) . There should be an increase of shipment of 

. weapons to the GRC, including recoilless rifles, 
and other'infantry equipment for delivery to the 
Offshore Islands. 

, (8) There should be a U. S.-GRC joint air defense 

exercise. 

(b) In response to a possible question at a press con¬ 
ference, Eisenhower should answer that it is doubtful 
that a Chinese Communist effort to capture the Offshore 
Xslands could be a limited operation and that it would 
consistute a real threat to the peace. It was 
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noted that he might refer to the Dulles letter in 
the correspondence to be exchanged between Dulles and 
the Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Thomas Morgan. This letter was released on August 23. 

- (c) Drumright was authorized to clarify with the GRC 
its retaliatory rights in light of the 1955 Dulles-Yeh 
exchange, and to tell Chiang that a heavy attack on 
the Offshore Islands would constitute an emergency in 
terms of the agreement and would justify retaliation, 
but that a minor attack on the Offshore Islands would 
not. Drumright was also instructed to inform the 
GRC that further measures were under review to strength¬ 
en the GRC military. 113 

Following the meeting, the exchange of letters between 
Dulles and Representative Morgan was a rrange d. In response 
to Morgan's letter, which had noted with concern the re¬ 
ports of a Chinese Communist build-up of air power opposite 
Taiwan and asked for Dulles' comments, Dulles wrote in a 

letter released on August 23: 

■ We are, indeed, disturbed by the evidence 
of Chinese Communist build-up, to which you 
refer. It suggests that they might be 
tempted to try to seize forcibly the Que- 

moy or Matsu Islands. 

As you know, these islands have been 
continuously in the hands of the Republic 
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of China, and over the last four years 
the ties between these islands and 
Formosa have become closer and their 
interdependence has increased. 

■I think it would be highly hazard ¬ 
ous for anyone to assume that if the 
Chinese Communists were to attempt to 
change this situation by force and now 
to attack and seek to conquer these is ¬ 
lands, that could be a limited operation . 

It would, I fear, constitute a threat to 
the peace of the area. Therefore,, I 
hope and believe that it will not hap¬ 
pen. *114 ‘[italics added.] ^ 

In the letter to Morgan, Dulles had’come very far 
towards satisfying the GRC request that he make a public 
statement that the United States would defend the Offshore 
Islands. The letter was as clear as the later Dulles 
statement after his conversation with Eisenhower at Newport 
on September 4. It went as far as Dulles could go, given 
his interpretation of the Congressional Resolution, and 
was agreed upon as soon as Dulles returned to Washington. 
The apparent refusal of the United States to issue such a 


*The New York Times interpreted the Dulles letter as 
a warning to the Chinese Communists not to seize Quemoy 
. or Matsu. The same story, reported a build-up of ground 
forces opposite Taiwan but it was reported that this build¬ 
up’ was not believed sufficient for an amphibious invasion 
of the Offshore Islands but rather was part of the forces 
which had been removed from North Korea. Hong Kong obser¬ 
vers' were reported to believe that the Dulles warning would 
help satisfy Taipei by making a definite commitment to 
defend the Offshore Islands.115 
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warning had been part of the message to the Chinese Com¬ 
munists which had led,them to believe that the United 
States/might no6 defend Quemoy. It is impossible to say 
whether- or not had the letter been published one or two 
days earlier it would have prevented the Chinese Communist 
attack. As a matter of fact, the artillery attack had 
been launched before the letter reached the Chinese Com¬ 
munist leadership. 

• ' * ✓' 

After the meeting, which lasted most of the afternoon, 

Dulles conferred with Robertson and Herter. Dulles and 

Herter then went to the White House and scent a half hour 

* 

discussing the situation with the President. At six that 
evening, Dulles and Herter returned to State to continue 

planning with Robertson and with Assistant Secretary 

. Y1 

for Congre ssional Re lations William B. Macomber, Jr.. 

On the 20th of August, the Navy, in a response to a 

memorandum from Marshall Green at State, reported that 

there appeared to be no pattern to the previous Chinese 

Communist shelling of the Offshore Islands. The Chinese 

Communists, according to the Navy, appeared to have the 

capability to crater the airfield on Quemoy and to destroy 

the port facilities, but they had not done so. There was 

no operations plan for the U. S. air defense cf Taiwan, 
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but such defense could be put into effect and, though it 
would help the GRC somewhat, it would not be decisive. 

In response to a question on the possibility of some kind 
of escort, the Navy noted that there was no such thing 
as a degree of escort and the United States would either 
have to escort completely or not at all. They provided 
an est ima te to Green that the latest aircraft being sup¬ 
plied to the Chinese Nationalists were superior to the 
MIGs which the Chinese Communists had.'*'^. 

THE EVE OF CRISIS 

The Chinese Communists successfully occupied the air¬ 
fields opposite Taiwan without the threatened bombing 
attempts by the Chinese Nationalists and succeeded in 
sharply-reducing the ability of the Chinese Nationalists 
to engage in overflights over the Chinese mainland oppo¬ 
site Taiwan. They, then, were clearly ready to go a step 
further in their campaign of the use of military force to 
secure the political objective of overthrowing the Taiwan 
regime. Although they were no doubt aware of the build¬ 
up in American forces in the area and of aid to the Chinese 
Nationalists, the American build-up had not yet assumed 
major.proportions, and its meaning within the context of 
a Chinese attempt to seize Quemoy remained ambiguous. 



American and Chinese Nationalist caution in response to 
their activation of the airfields plus the refusa l of the 
United States to state that it. would defend Quemoy probably 
gave the Chinese Communists some confidence in the belief 
that the United States would not support a defense of Que- 
moy and perhaps might even force an evacuation of the Is¬ 
lands.. The Chinese Communists were then ready for a move 
against, the Offshore Islands, their ultimate objective 
.being to secure the collapse of the Nationalist regime. 

By August 23 the Chinese Nationalists had become con¬ 
vinced that a move against the Offshore Islands was in the 
making. ' For the Nationalists this could only be viewed as 
an opportunity to involve the United States, in a major 
military action against the Chinese Communists, which was 
clearly their only hope for a return to the mainland. 

r 

The Nationalists' maneuver to secure a U. S. backing for 
defense of Quemoy can be seen, as it probably was, as part 
of the effort to involve the United States.in what was ex¬ 
pected to be the oncoming military move against Quemoy or 
Matsu, or perhaps one of v the smaller Offshore Islands. 

The Chinese Nationalists were probably not interested in 
deterring a Chinese Communist move by a U. S. declaration, 
but rather enhancing the probability'of U. S. involvement 
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by securing a public U. S. commitment prior to the out¬ 
break of crisis. Though the Nationalists acted with re¬ 
straint and caution prior to and throughout the crisis, 
they, continued to drop hints that their patience might 
run out, that unless strong U. S. action were taken they 
might be forced to take unilateral action^ and that they 
had every right to do so under the existing U. S.-Chinese 

Nationalist agreements. . j 

< 

Most American military and civilian officers in the 
Pacific area and in Washington were convinced that a crisis 
was about to break in the Taiwan Straits. They had been • 
striving to get both a U. S. public statement which might 
head off a crisis and a firm U. S. decision on whether the 

Offshore Islands would in fact be defended. The general 

r „ 

| assumption was that the Islands would come under attack 
by ari all-out air and sea interdiction campaign and that 
the United States would defend them with atomic attacks 
against the mainland. All of the policymaking echelons 
of- the Government concerned seemed to be united in agree¬ 
ing. that Quemoy had to be defended. They were anxious not 
only to get a decision from Eisenhower and Dulles but -also 
to make it clear to them that a firm decision had to in¬ 
clude a willingness to use atomic weapons. Dulles had 
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made clear on August 22 that he would support a defense 
of the Offshore Islands and had arranged for the letter 
to Representative Morgan implying a U. S. commitment to 
defend Quemoy. Washington was now convinced that a crisis 
was imminent but still reacted with some surprise when 
the military phase began on the next day. 


